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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New York, January, 1876. 


ON EDUCATIONAL TRAINING. 


AN ESSAY, BY NEIL ARNOTT, M. D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Erc. 


[Printed for private circulation only, in 1859.] 


PART I. 


1. In comparing man With the in- 
ferior races of animals; it is seen that 
his great superiority to all is due not 
to his bodily strength or the acuteness 
of particular senses, for in these re- 
spects he is surpassed by many, but to 
his mind, with its great power of 
gradually acquiring knowledge of the 
universe around him, and of contriv- 
ing arts 'to subject events to his will. 
His knowledge becomes power, and a 
man of cultivated understanding is as 
far superior to an uncultivated man 
as the latter is to a brute. 

z. A most striking point of differ- 
ence is that man can form and use 
language, whilst brutes cannot. A 
brute can know only what its indi- 
vidual experience may teach it con- 
cerning the one spot of earth on 
which it resides, and the one small 
portion of time during which it lives ; 
but any man, through language, may 
learn what other men have known or 
done. And after the inventions of 
writing and printing, which made 
language visible and permanent, a 
numerous society, or indeed the whole 
human race, may be regarded as form- 


ing only one vast rational being, with 
millions of eyes and hands, and sepa- 
rate yet connected minds, all labor- 
ing for the common good, and with 
memory which never forxets what has 
once been known. This. great com- 
pound being has evidently yet the 
characteristics of youth, and is mani- 
festing rapidly increasing Vigor. 

3. A savage man cannot contend in 
strength with the elephant or lion, nor 
run with the deer, nor see in the night 
like the owl, nor smell like the setter 
dog, etc., but the son of civilization 
constructs and controls, as if it were 
part of himself, the noble steam-en- 
gine, with force of ahundred elephants, 
if he wills it, to do any work; against 
the assailing lion or tiger he can 
point his fire-arms with instant effect ; 
the deer or grey-hound is a sluggard 
to him as he glides along on his rail- 
way ; the owl’s sight is blindness com- 
pared to his when aided by his tele- 
scope; and with his microscope he 
discovers worlds of life and activity, 
where the sharp eye of the wren can 
see nothing. Then he goes on stead- 
ily making additions to his powers. 
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4. Such facts exhibit man as a pro- 
gressive being, in strong contrast with 
the other races of animals, which have 
changed as little since the beginning 
of human records as the trees and 
herbs of the thickets which gave them 
shelter. Men, from a primitive state 
of naked, houseless strangers in a land 
offering them only raw vegetables for 
sustenance, have gradually by the use 
of their reason attained their present 
high eminence. The inferior animals 
were formed by their Creator, such that, 
within one life or generation, they 
should attain all the advancement of 
which their nature was susceptible. 
Some wants were at once supplied, as 
instanced in the clothing of feathers 
to birds, and of furs to quadrupeds ; 
others were provided for by remark- 
able aptitude, conferred on the young 
to learn quickly the use of their limbs 
or organs, as in running, flying, swim- 
ming, etc.; and where more consider- 
able mechanical skill seemed to be 
required, as by the bee in making its 
honey cells, or by the bird in con- 
structing its beautiful nest, there a 
peculiar instinct was bestowed. Thus 
a crocodile which issues from an 
egg hatched in the warm sand, and 
never sees its parent, becomes as 
perfect and knowing as any crocodile 
which has lived before, or which will 
appear after it. How different is the 
story of man; he is born into the 
world the most helpless of living 
beings, and changes so slowly that, 
if deserted early by his parents, he 
surely dies; if, even after two or three 
years of care, he be abandoned entirely 
to himself, as to a few individuals has 
happened who yet have survived for a 
time in woods, he grows up in some 


} 
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respects inferior to the nobler brutes. 
Then history recounts of remote 
times, that over large portions of the 
earth men lived in conditions little 
superior to that of brutes, as they may 
still be seen in Australia and else- 
where. Their condition is described 
as that of houseless savages, ill able 
to defend themselves against the wild 
beasts which shared the woods with 
them, and the inclemency of the 
weather, and the consequences of want 
and fatigue, and as being to one an- 
other often more dangerous than any 
wild beasts, unceasingly at war among 
themselves, and destroying one an- 
other with every species of even can- 
nibal cruelty; and many countries, 
formerly in such miserable state, have 
gradually become, through increase 
of human knowledge, fertile regions, 
with their noble cities, inhabited by 
myriads of civilized men. 

5. Schools, colleges, universities 
and books are among the means 
which, in the progress of human im- 
provement, have been contrived for 
thus cultivating the minds of indi- 
viduals and of nations; and in regard 
to all of these there has been a pro- 
gress of improvement as marked as 
in other things which have proceeded 
from the working of man’s intellect. 
The decisions, however, as to the sub- 
jects chosen, the order of study, and 
other particulars, had to be based on 
a due consideration of the whole field 
of human knowledge with its natural 
divisions, and the bearings of these on 
human welfare; and the views taken, 
until lately, were far from being com- 
plete. A simple arrangement, ad- 
dressed to common apprehension, is 
here sketched : 
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THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND SCIENTIFIC 
ARRANGEMENT OF HUMAN 


KNOWLEDGE, 


6. The human race is permanent ; 
but the individuals composing it are 
in a course of constant change and 
renewal, at the rate of about a thirtieth 


part annually. The children, how- 
ever, in receiving the bodily constitu- 
tion of their parents, do not receive 
therewith the smallest portion of the 
knowledge which the parents pos- 
sessed, but have to gather for them- 
selves after birth through the five 
organs of the senses, which have been 
called, therefore, “the five gates of 
knowledge” and internal conscious- 
ness, the whole material of their own 
future store. Thus, when a child gets 
an orange for the first time, he re- 
ceives impressions—first through the 
skin of the touching hand, of its size, 
form, weight, etc.; through the eye, of 
its color; through the palate, of its 
taste; through the nostrils, of its 
smell; and through the ear he may 
hear the sound or name which men 
have connected with it. The impres- 
sion being retained in the memory as 
a group, constitute his knowledge of 
the orange. In the same manner the 
knowledge of other objects is ob- 
tained. 

7. If, as a burning lamp is con- 
stantly supplied with oil to keep it 
alight, human beings, after birth, be 
duly supplied with the four prime 
essentials to life, they may live health- 
ily for about seventy years, passing 
through the stages of youth, maturity 
and decay to death. These essentials 
are pure air, warmth, aliment, and 
rest, after work. If deprived of the 
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first, the individual dies in a few min- 
utes, as by drowning or other suffoca- 
tion; if the second, he dies in a few 
hours, as when overwhelmed in a 
snow storm; if of the third, he dies 
in a few days, as when left on a bare 
rock after shipwreck ; if of the fourth, 
in a few days, or weeks, or months, 
according-to the circumstances. The 
first indication of the child having 
animal sensibility is its struggle and 
crying when it wants a necessary, as 
food or warmth. It has then the feel- 
ing which it afterwards learns to call 
pain ; when the want is supplied it be- 
comes tranquil, and it has then the 
feeling which it learns to call pleasure. 
In after-life, to obtain pleasure and to 
avoid pain, near or remote, become 
the great motives to voluntary activi- 
ty. Among the objects around the 
child, it soon begins to distinguish 
those which most nearly concern it, by 
causing pleasure or pain; and thus 
the mother or nurse, the fire, the can- 
dle, become early acquaintances. 

8. As the growing individual after- 
wards has the attention directed to 
the apparent infinity of objects in the 
universe around, the mind soon makes 
the grand discovery that there are re- 
semblances among them —in other 
words, that the apparent infinity is 
only a repetition of a certain number 
of kinds. There are soon distinguish- 
ed, for instance, what in the English 
language are called dog, horse, sheep, 
etc., among the things living and 
moving, called anima/s ; the rose, myr- 
tle, oak, etc., among things growing 
from the earth, called vegetables ; and 
such as lime, flint, gold, etc., among 
things taken out of the earth, called 


minerals; and the mind, becoming 
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aware that by studying a specimen or 
exemplar of each kind, its limited 
power of memory may acquire a 
tolerably correct knowledge of the 
whole, enabling persons to obtain 
more easily what is useful to them, 
and to avoid what is hurtful; the desire 
for that knowledge, called curiosity, 
would arise with the first exercise of 
reason. Accordingly the pursuit of it 
has been unremitting, and the labor 
of ages has at last nearly completed 
an arrangement of the constituent 
materials of the universe under the 
three great classes of 

Animals, 

Vegetables, 


Minerals (including all other 
things not having life), 


commonly called the three kingdoms 
of nature,and of which the minute 
description has been called Watura/ 
History. And museums of Natural 
History have been formed which con- 
tain a specimen of almost every object 
belonging to the classes; so that now, 
a student, within the limits of a mod- 
erate space or garden, may be said to 
be able to have under view the whole 
of the material universe. 

9. It might be thought that if a man 
knew all the ¢Azngs or existences in the 
world he had nothing more to learn. 
But it is not so, for the things of to- 
day do not remain the same for to- 
morrow. A seed is growing to bea 
plant, a boy to bea man, mountains 
are being wasted by the action of the 
weather, lakes are being filled up by 
the solids which the feeding streams 
carry into them, the tides and rivers 
and clouds are always moving. The 
universe, therefore, is a scene of con- 
stant motion or change. With respect 


j 


to the changes, however, as with re-, 
spect to the “¢hings themselves, the 
second grand discovery would soon 
be made, that there were resemblances 
in the multitude; and self-interest op- 
erating in the second case as in the 
first, having prompted to careful class- 
ification, we are enabled in the present 
day, as the result of countless observa- 
tions and experiments made through 
a series of ages, to say that all the 
motions or ‘changes, or phznomena 
(word synonymous here) of the uni- 
verse, are merely repetitions or mix- 
ture of a few simple manners or kinds 
of motion or change, which are as 
constant and regular in every case as 
when bringing the returns of day and 
night and of the seasons. All these 
phznomena are found to be of four 
very distinguishable kinds or classes 
which have been called 


Physical or Mechanical, 
Chemical, 


+ Vital or Biological, and 


Mental or Psychological. 


The simple phrases which describe the 
resemblances among them are called 
General Truths, or Laws of Nature, and 
as a body of knowledge, they consti- 
tute what is called Science or Philosophy 
in contradistinction to Watural History, 
already described. Now,as man can- 
not, independently of a supernatural 
revelation, learn anything but what 
respects either the momentary states, 
past or present, of himself and the 
objects around him, or the manner in 
which the states have changed, Natural 
History and Science, in the senses now 
explained, make up the sum of his 
knowledge of nature. 

ro. As an example of a general 
truth,,or law of nature, we may take 
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the physical law of gravitation or at- 
traction, which declares that every par- 
ticle of matter in the universe attracts 
and is attracted by every other parti- 
cle with a certain force varying ina 
certain manner with the distance. 

1st. It may be observed that bodies 
in general, if raised from the earth and 
left unsupported, fall towards it with 
force called their weight. It has long 
been thought that flame, smoke, and 
certain vapors which, when free, as- 
cend in the air, had positive /evity as 
a property, the contrary of weight; 
but, after a time, it was discovered 
that these things were also substances 
having weight, but were immersed in 
an unseen atmospheric air which was 
heavier than they, and which, therefore, 
lifted them up as water lifts cork or 
oil. Thus a resemblance was detected 
where a difference had long been be- 
lieved to exist. 2d. It is found that 
any contiguous, hanging bodies are 
drawn towards each other so as not 
to hang quite perpendicular, and that 
a plummet suspended near a hill is 
drawn towards the hill with force less 
than that with which it is drawn 
towards the earth, but in exact accord- 
ance with what should follow from 
the different sizes of the hill and 
earth, and the difference of distance of 
the plummet from the respective cen- 
tres of the two. It is thus proved 
that weight itself is only an instance 
of a mutual attraction operating 
among all the constituent elements of 
the globe, and which explains, more- 
over, the fact of the rotundity of the 
globe, ail the parts being drawn to a 
common centre, as also the form of 
dew-drops, rain-drops, globules of 
mercury and of many other such 
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things. 3d. It is observed that all 
the heavenly bodies are round, as if 
formed of material obeying the same 
law. And, lastly, that these bodies, 
however distant, attract each other, for 
that the tides of our ocean rise in 
obedience to the attraction of the 
moon, and become figh or spring-tides 
when the moon and sun operate in 
the same direction. Thus the sub- 
lime truth has become evident, of 
which the sufficient proofs were first 
detected and arranged by the genius 
of the immortal Newton, that there is 
a power of attraction, called weight 
while acting on earth, and there main- 
taining a stable order among things 
generally, but which connects to- 
gether also the distant bodies of 
this solar system, and probably is 
limited only by the bounds of the 
universe. 

11. The process of comparing the 
facts or phezenomena learned by obser- 
vation and experiment, so as to ex- 
tract from them the general circum- 
stances in which they resemble, is 
called the method of reasoning by én- 
duction, because numerous single facts 
are brought together for examination 
and comparison; and the expression 
for such circumstances, discovered 
with respect to them all, is termed 
the truth, or law, or scientific princi- 
ple under which they are to be classed. 
Lord Bacon very clearly described the 
process. Progress in this kind of 
knowledge has been slow, owing to 
the great complexity of many ordinary 
phznomena, arising from several laws 
acting together and with great variety 
of combination. All the reasonings 
proceed on the assumption, early sug- 
gested, and afterwards confirmed by 
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universal experience, that the course of 
nature remains uniform, and that what 
has happened once under given cir- 
cumstances will always happen again 
under exactly similar circumstances. 
The knowledge of these so-called laws 
enables an instructed man, when he 
witnesses some. facts forming part of 
a known series, to announce what the 
state of things will be at any future 
time, and what it must have been in 
times past. Thus, by understanding 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
he foretells their positions at any 
future time so accurately that he pub- 
lishes in the almanacs, without fear of 
errors, his prediction of the very mo- 
ment of any coming eclipse. Even 
the wind and the rain, which in com- 
mon speech are referred to as types of 
uncertainty and change, obey laws as 
fixed as those of the sun and moon ; 
and already as regards many parts of 
the earth, man can foretell them with 
certainty; he plans his voyages to suit 
the coming monsoons, and he prepares 
against the floods of the rainy seasons. 
He can similarly judge of other future 
events belonging to the other depart- 
ments of nature. 

12. The phenomena or changes of na- 
ture, when thus reviewed by the hu- 
man mind, according to their resem- 
blances, fall as naturally into the four 
scientific classes named above as the 
things of nature fall into the classes of 
natural history; and it will now fur- 
ther appear that the mind, to acquire 
complete acquaintance with phenom- 
ena, must study the classes in a cer- 
tain order, which is that both of their 
mutual dependence and of their sim- 
plicity in relation to man’s power of 


apprehension. 


13. (1.) Physics (called also Matural 
or Mechanical Philosophy). The nu- 
merous changes among things which 
would first attract common notice and 
become objects of study, are those in 
which motions very evident to the 
senses occur. Such are the motions 
of all bodies falling directly, or roll- 
ing down slopes; of currents of water 
and air, and of bodies carried by such 
currents; of bodies thrown or project- 
ed by any force; of machines, as water- 
mills, -wind-mills; of carriages on 
railways; of the heavenly bodies, and 
so forth. All these are called pfys- 
ical or mechanical motions. Now, 
all these are explained by a very 
few general expressions or laws 
called, since Newton’s time, the laws 
of motion, and which are fully eluci- 
dated under the four words, atom or 
material, particle, attraction, repulsion, 
and ¢wertia. It gives a striking idea 
of the nature and value of methodical 
sctence, to be told that a person who 
understands aright these words—viz. : 
how the imperishable particles of 
matter, by mutual a¢traction, approach 
and cling together to form masses 
which are solid, liquid, or aéreform, 
according to the quantity or strength 
of the repulsion of heat remaining 
among them, and which, owing to their 
vis inertia, acquire and lose motion 
in exact proportion to the force of at- 
traction or repulsion acting on them-— 
understands a great proportion of the 
phzenomena of nature; but such is the 
fact. Solid bodies existing in conform- 
ity with these truths exhibit all the 
phznomena of mechanics ; liquids ex- 
hibit those of hydrostatics and hydrau- 
lics ; airs, those of pneumatics, and so 


forth. 
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14. (z.) Chemistry—Another set of 
changes or phznomena, more tranquil 
in their nature, soon attract attention, 
such as the rusting of iron exposed to 
the weather, the vanishing of char- 
coal placed in a fire-grate and heated 
to redness, the change of grape-juice 
wine, and of wine into vinegar, 
etc.; and although in all of these there 
is a motion of ultimate particles as- 
suming new arrangements, the human 
eye, not being able to see the particles, 
does not detect the motion, but in the 
results. Had there been only one 
kind of substance or matter in the 
universe, the laws of physics would 
have explained all the phanomena; 
but there are iron, sulphur, charcoal, 
and about fifty others, which, when 
taken singly, obey the laws of physics ; 
but when brought together under cer- 
tain circumstances, enter into combin- 


into 


ations according to peculiar affinities. 
The innumerable phaznomena of this 
class are now arranged under a small 
number of general laws of affinity, 
and the study has become proportion- 


ately simple. It is to be remarked, 
however, that during the changes the 
substances are not withdrawn from 
the influence of the physica/ laws, for no 
substance ever loses its weight or in- 
ertia. What arecalled chemical states 
and motions are therefore only mod- 
ifications of physical states and mo- 
tions, and many chemical changes are 
merely beginnings of physical change, 
as when the altered chemical arrange- 
ment of particles inignited gunpowder 
produces the physical explosion. And 
nearly all the manipulations of chem- 
istry, as weighing, measuring, trans- 
ferring gases from vessel to vessel are 
directed by physicsalone. Chemistry, 


_be learned respecting them. 
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then, cannot be to any considerable 
extent understood or practiced by a 
person who is ignorant of physics. 

15. (3-) Life, or Biology, or Phy siolo- 
gy. The only changes or phanomena 
not comprised in the two classes of 
physics and chemistry, are some of 
those occurring in living bodies, and 
which, being the most complicated of 
all, have been the last to be studied 
and methodized; and much has yet to 
Such 
phzenomena are growth, nutrition, de- 
cay, death, nervous action, etc. These 
occur in the midst of structures sub- 
sisting and acting in accordance with 
the laws of physics and chemistry, and 
laws of life, therefore, appear influ- 
encing the other two sets, and cannot 
be studied independently of them. 
The science of life, or physiology, has 
the two divisions of animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology. 

16. (4.) Mind. There remains still 
to be considered one class of phanom- 
ena or changes in nature which are 
cognizable to man, not by his actual 
organs of sense, but by his own con- 
sciousness or internal perception, and 
by his observation of the actions of 
other persons in different mental states 
—namely, the changing states of the 
human mind. ‘These, also, are found 
to proceed in accordance with laws. 
But it is to be remarked that the laws 
of mind, which man can discover, are 
laws connected with body, too, and 
influenced by bodily conditions; for 
how differently is the same mind man- 
ifested in youth and age, in health 
and disease! Mental science is by 
far the most important department of 
science, and it stands eminently dis- 
tinct from all the others on several 
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accounts. Unlike that of organic or 
bodily life, which could not be funda- 
mentally understood until physics 
and chemistry had been previously 
investigated, this made extraordinary 
advances in some departments at a 
very early age, when the others, as 
methodized sciences, had scarcely be- 
gun to exist. In proof, we may 
refer to the admirable writings of the 
Greek philosophers on logic, morals, 
government, etc. 

17. The established order or laws 
of change in regard to sequences of 
mental states are well exemplified in 
the processes of giving names to ob- 
jects, and of counting or measuring 
them. A single object, an orange for 
instance (as already described at 
Article 7), if placed near a person, by 
acting on the different organs of sense 
and through the cpnnecting nerves on 
the brain, causes in the mind a differ- 
ent sensation for each sense. The 
touch of the hand gives the impres- 
sion of size and shape, the sight gives 
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that of color, the nose of fragrance, , 


the palate of taste. These different 
impressions, called simple ideas, being 
made nearly at the same time, become 
associated or grouped together, and 
form the complex idea of the fruit, 
which remains afterwards permanently 
in the memory, and is reproducable 
at any future time by any other idea 
which has accidentally or purposely 
been associated with it, as of the per- 
son who brought it, or of the sound 
or word orange adopted as its name. 
Any variety of simple ideas or of com- 
plex objécts or motions producing 
complex ideas may be so observed, 
classed, and named. Then, further, it 
is found, that when any new object is 
met with resembling one already 
known, it suggests or recalls to the 
person that known one; and the idea 
ranging itself with others similar, 
previously known, joins a class formed 
in the mind, which class also may 
get a name. And thus language 
grows. 








Pulchra terra, pura terra 
Plena gaudiorum, 

Ubi ceelitum paratur 
Regimen piorum ! 

Infinita Lux avertit 
Noctem tenebrarum, 

Et felicitas dolorem 
Pellit incolarum. 

Ibi vernz tempus horz 
Semper revirescit, 

Neque regionis istz 
Flosculus tabescit. 


A LATIN VERSION OF WATTS. 


J. A. H.— Spectator. 


“ There is a land of pure delight."-—Watrs’ Hymus, Bk. 2, Hymn 66. 





Oram dividit ab ora 
Maris breve fretum, 

Terram haud secus Felicem, 
A nostrate, Lethum. 

Qua trans ripam fundit undas 
Fluvius tumentes, 

Stant in omne tempus agri 
Foliis virentes. 

In conspectu Judzorum 
Canaan sic jacebat, 

Rivus inter hos et illos 
Usque dum volvebat. 
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Ast mortalium catervz 
Semper hzsitantes, 

Atque freti tam pusilli 
Transitum vitantes. 

Juxta ripam metuenter 
Hinc et hinc vagantur, 

Nec viam, timore pressi, 
Prendere conantur. 

Si modo formidolosam 
Pellere liceret 


Diffidentiam quz nostris 
Mentibus adheeret. 

Dux qua constitit Judzeus 
Stare si possemus, 

Deque summo montis jugo 
Visum haberemus, 

Nullus ultra timor mortis 
Ante pedes staret 

Nullus interfusus amnis 
Transitum vetaret. 
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When Scarron shook off that crook- 
ed tenement of his, which he used to 
liken to the letter Z, and about which 
doubtless, he was as touchy, privately, 
as any other dwarf, he left a widow 
almost as brilliant as himself, and just 
as beautiful as he had been hideous. 
She, poor soul, had but small dower 
when she married him, and when he 
died, we may be sure she was not too 
wise about accepting Anne of Aus- 
tria’s two thousand livres of pension. 
This widowhood was the turning 
point, however, of a life which began 
in a prison, and almost ended on a 
throne. Theodore d’Aubigné was ly- 
ing perdu in jail as a counterfeiter 
when the future Madame de Mainte- 
non was born. under the same inhos- 
pitable roof which covered her father. 
With him she went to Martinique 
when she was four years old, and with 
her widowed mother and sister she 
returned to Paris when she was ten. 
Her ancestors had been Protestants, 
and when she returned to Paris, it was 
that Anne of Austria might make'a 
Catholic of her. Scarron met her in 
the convent where she was being edu- 
cated, and straightway, as other wits 


have done, fell in love, proposed mar- 
riage, and was rejected for his pains. 
By and by the mother dies, made- 
moiselle is beautiful, but, alas! penni- 
less, and when Scarron tries again, is 
forced, by her poverty, to take the 
waggish hunchback at his word. The 
marriage turned out a happy one, and 
among the lessons that the bride 
learned were Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
and the wise government of her 
tongue. Hence it came about that 
the Scarrons ruled, with amiable des- 
potism, a veritable realm of letters 
and intellect. 

But Scarron was not immortal, and 
complying with that Supreme direc- 
tion which gives all, as players on 
this temporal stage, our entrances and 
our exits, made his low comedy bow 
to the polite world of Paris, and so 
left madame to her weeds, and, let us 
hope, to her woe likewise. How that 
melancholy was assuaged by Anne of 
Austria’s prompt pension to her fro- 
tégé, it is not given to us to know. 
With that income, however, she sought 
modest retirement in the convent of 
the Ursulines, where she had been ed- 
ucated. Among the friends of her 
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widowhood were Madame de Sévigne, 
Madame de Lafayette, and her own 
immediate predecessor in the elastic 
affections of Louis Quatorze, Madame 
de Montespan. When Anne of Aus- 
tria died, His Most Christian Majesty 
stopped the widow’s pension. Then 
did Madame de Montespan, little reck- 
ing of the Madame de Maintenon to 
spring hereafter from the Scarron 
chrysalis, persuade the benignant 
Louis to restore the gift. And, still 
feathering from her own wing the 
shaft that was to pierce her own 
bosom, Madame de Montespan next 
made Madame Scarron the governess 
of the family which she had borne, after 
the fashion of divine right in those 
times, to the Most Christian aforesaid. 
To be such governess, Madame Scar- 
ron had to live in Madame de Monte- 
span’s division of the royal apartments, 
It was there that Louis first met and 
originally disliked the remarkable 
woman who afterwards became his 
second wife—but never his queen. In 
1674, the king had measurably over- 
came his prejudice against Madame 
Scarron, and presenting her with the 
estate of Maintenon, desired her to 
style herself de Maintenon. It was 
for this that Ninon L’Enclos, in deri- 
sion of the lovely parvenue, called her 
Madame “ Now ” (AZaintenant). 

But it was little that Madame 
de Maintenon had to care for the jests 
and contumely of that perennial 
beauty whose own grandson was 
eprise of her, and who, even in the 
flower of her youth, talked with all 
the malice of a crane-necked dowager. 
For it was in 1674 that Madame de 
Maintenon was promoted to the more 
intimate favor of the Most Christian 


| 


Monarch, vice Madame de Montespan, 
retired on half-pay. “A good-for- 
nothing hussy,” says some fair lady— 
for the first time apprehending how 
Beauty was perpetuated for royal use 
exclusively in this French corner of 
Christendom—“ a good - for - nothing 
hussy, thus to displace her benefac- 
tress.” But whom less charming 
and amiable did the Montespan her- 
self dethrone than poor Louise dé la 
Valli¢re? It wasalways diamond cut 
diamond among these women, who 
were Christians as they were wives, 
by the left hand—morganatically. 

Yet, though Madame de Maintenon 
did not scruple to usurp the emolu- 
ments and honors which had just be- 
fore attended de Montespan’s concu- 
binage, she was very nice in her treat- 
ment of that wretched abstraction, the 
real queen of France and wife of the 
Great Monarch, who never, so much 
as once, peeped out through the skirts 
of her husband’s mistresses. It was to 
the last of these that the poor lady 
owed that unwonted access of kind- 
ness from her husband, which so as- 
tounded her that she actually died a 
few months after his manners had 
changed. 

Little more than a year elapsed and 
then the royal widower married his 
last and wisest concubine. It was not 
long before she had, with all dis- 
cretion and tact, subjected that mon- 
strous impostor to her influence. He 
began to discharge his devotional 
duties; he grew to like the busi- 
ness of government ; he took to ca- 
ressing his children—in sooth, she all 
but made a decent man of him. With 
the accomplishment of this task we 
abandon the hereatter comparatively 
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eventless history of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and diverge from her personal- 
ity to a description of the work which 
she intended for her monument and 
which became a mere cinder in the 
terrible furnace of the great revolu- 
tion. 

One day, Madame de Brinon, an 
Ursuline nun, from the convent of her 
own childhood, asked the royal favor- 
‘ite’s aid for a girls’ school at Mont- 
morency. Madame de Maintenon at 
once acceded to her request and soon 
became the patroness of the school. 
So interested did she grow in the en- 
terprise that she rented a house at 
Rueil, furnished it, presented it to the 
Ursulines and fostered it with all her 
considerable influence. Finding the 
expenses beyond her private means, 
she enlisted the king’s sympathy in 
her cause, and he presented her with 
the Chateau of Noisy, which he had 
just bought, and which was renovated 
for scholastic uses at an outlay of 
thirty thousand livres. Le Notre 
himself laid out the grounds, and in 
the lovely chapel the Pope had caused 
to be enshrined divers relics of Saint 
Candide. To this magnificent semi- 
nary the girls were transferred in 1684, 
one hundred scholars, daughters of 
the nobility, being supported by the 
king’s own privy purse. 

A most thorough and practical edu- 
cation was bestowed upon the pupils, 
They were taught the humbler arts of 
cooking, baking, sewing, as well as 
the more fashionable accomplishments 
of thé day. They were divided into 
four classes, red, green, yellow and 
blue, each being denoted by the color 
of the ribbons they wore in their hair, 
and of their sashes. Madame de 
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Maintenon was indefatigable in her 
patronage of the school, visiting it 
daily and superintending in person 
the minutest details of its manage- 
ment. It soon became the thing to 
inspect this favored institution, and 
the perfumed society of Versaiiles 
found a thousand pleasures in playing 
with its new and exceptionally useful 
toy. 

The Grand Monarch himself, at last, 
condescended to examine the school, 
which he had graciously honored with 
his protection. Entering with an ob- 
sequious train of courtiers, he found 
the girls under such surpassing disci- 
pline that not one so much as turned 
her head to look at her king—all the 
more marvelous seeing what an ob- 
ject of interest his majesty must have 
been to the sex in those days. So 


pleased was the heartless and pomp- 


ous snob, that he caused two hundred 
and fifty girls of noble blood to be 
added to the foundation, providing 
each with an education and a home 
until she was twenty. 

After a while, Noisy became, by 
reason of a deficiency in the water 
supply, an incommodious situation 
for the school. The king took coun- 
sel with Louvois, his Minister of War, 
and Mansard, whose name has been 
handed down to the execration of 
posterity with the bulbous roof where- 
of the architects of America are so 
enamored. At the suggestion of his 
two advisers, the chateau and park of 
the Marquis de Boisson, at Saint Cyr, 
were purchased by the king for 91,000 
livres, and Mansard drew out the 
plans. The cost of arranging the 
grounds and constructing the edifice 
was 1,400,000 livres,a sum equal to 
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$600,000 in gold; 150,000 livres were 
devoted to the furniture. The tapes- 
try, curtains, and decorations of each 
class were of the color which distin- 
guished that class. Originally, 150,000 
livres of revenue were secured to the 
school. Afterwards, 30,000 livres more 
were added. 

La Vallée, the historian of this mem- 
orable institution, thus describes its 
organism: “The king was especially 
desirous that the school should not 
become a convent. He wished the 
girls to have a simple and uniform 
dress, but also to be prepared for lives 
of active usefulness. He carefully 
revised the regulations,’ which had 
been prepared by Madame de Brinon 
and Madame de Maintenon, and then 
submitted them to the inspection of 
the Bishop of Chartres, the Pére de la 
Chaise, the Abbe Gobelin, Racine and 
Boileau. There were to be a superior, 
thirty-six dames, or professors, twenty- 
four soeurs converses, and two hundred 
and fifty girls of noble families, none 
of whom could be admitted when less 
than seven or more than twelve years 
of age. These girls could remain 
until they were twenty years old, and 
dowries were provided for those who 
were married upon their departure. 
The institution was placed under the 
special protection of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and Madame de Brinon was 
named Superior for life, though her 
successors were to be elected bienni- 
ally. A medal was struck in honor 
of the completion of the enterprise, 
and the royal historiographers, Racine 
and Boileau, were charged to record 
the royal munificence in establishing 
the school.” 

The girls made their second remov- 
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al amid much pomp and ceremony— 
nothing being complete without both 
those attendants in the good old days 
of Louis Quatorze. They were car- 
ried in the royal carriages, and the 
royal guards and royal beadles escort- 
ed them. Priests, bearing the cross 
and singing hymns of exultation, led 
the way of the vestal procession. Then 
the edifice was consecrated, and school 
once more began. 

It was this charming time of youth, 
loveliness and virtue that Madame de 
Maintenon made a haven of refuge for 
herself. She devoted her best powers 
and energies to her pupils, and in- 
spired all her friends with a common 
interest in the seminary. The royal 
family used to visit it. Even poor 
de Montespan frequented the pleasant 
residence of her rival, and it was in 
the chapel of the school that the fallen 
favorite was confirmed, having re- 
ceived a sudden shock of piety in her 
later days. A great rejoicing was had 
when his majesty visited his protégées 
in their new home. Priests and cross- 
bearers awaited him at the entrance of 
the outer court. The Superior, with 
her staff of veiled professors, each 
bearing a wax taper, met him at the 
door. He passed through the blush- 
ing ranks of the scholars, entered the 
church, graciously listened to the Ze 
Deum and Domine Salvum, so appro- 
priate to himself and them, as the girls 
marched before him heard them antic- 
ipate England’s “God save the King,” 
in words and melody, as follows: 


Grand Dieu, Sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, Vengez le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi! 

Qu’ a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis. 
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Of this remarkable institution and 
of its objects, this is what one of its 
historians has written: 

“The instruction which was fur- 
nished at St. Cyr, during the first few 
years of the school, tended to make 
every girl a copy of Madame de 
Maintenon. There was devotion with- 
out austerity. There was elegance 
in dress combined with simplicity. 


. Beauty was enhanced by a few, but 


tasteful, ornaments. The substantial 
elements of education were not ne- 
glected, yet refinement was especially 
sought. The gallant and ingenious 
epistolary style of Voiture and Bal- 
zac was commended asa model. The 
finest passages from the works of the 
poets were learned and recited.” 

It isto Madame de Maintenon, as 
patroness of St. Cyr, that the world 
owes Racine’s return to literature and 
the composition of his “ Esther.” The 
great poet had been in retirement ten 
years when Madame de Maintenon be- 
sought him to deliver her girls from 
a penchant for profane recitations, by 
providing them with declamations 
that should be both dramatic and 
religious. Racine was sore disturbed. 
Like Sheridan Knowles he had re- 
nounced dramatic poetry as a diabolic 
invention. It was true, though, that 
his lines would be spoken by lips no 
less chaste than those which made St. 
Cyr echo their girlish cooing like 
some great dove-cote. He consulted 
Boileau, and Boileau advised him not 
to imperil the reputation he had al- 
ready achieved, by descending to the 
composition of mere school-exercises. 
Racine, however, made up his mind 
to gratify Madame de Maintenon. 
When Boileau had heard a few scenes 


he withdrew his friendly protest and 
urged his brother poet to hasten the 
completion of the play. 

Racine himself selected and .re- 
hearsed the performers. Mademois- 
elle de Veillave was Esther ; Madem- 
oiselle de Lestie, a paragon of beauty, 
Ahasuerus ; Mademoiselle de la Mai- 
sonfort, Z/ise; Mademoiselle de Glap- 
ion, afterwards Superior of the House, 
Mordecai. The prologue was written 
expressly for Madame de Caylus, a 
wilful little beauty of seventeen, who 
had, three years before, married the 
Count of Caylus, after having refused 
several rich suitors. Of this exqui- 
site girl St. Simon says: “ Jamais un 
visage si spirituel, si touchant, si par- 
lant; jamais une fraicheur pareille; 
jamais tant de grace, ni plus d’esprit ; 
jamais tant de gaieté et d’agréments; 
jamais créature plus séduisante. Elle 
surpassait les plus fameuses actrices a 
jouer des comédies.”’ 

The piece was produced “ at a fabu- 
lous outlay,” to quote the managerial 
phrase of our own day. Madame de 
Maintenon superintended its produc- 
tion, and we may be sure that nothing 
art or money could contribute was 
spared. The costumes were of regal 
value, and were adorned with pearls 
and diamonds. Court painters pro- 
vided the scenery, and the king’s pri- 
vate orchestra the music. The Grand 
Monarch himself, with a brilliant es- 
cort of favorites, attended the first 
representation, and was pleased to 
express his delight. Nor was it a 
common entertainment at which he 
assisted. The beauty of the girlish 
audience vied with that of the lovely 
performers, and the pompous Louis 
was enshrined among the fairest 
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daughters of his nobility like a swol- 
len frog in a terrace of bush roses. 
“So touching were the purity and in- 
nocence of the girls, that the Prince 
of Condé was moved to tears ”"—show- 
ing conclusively that even in those 
artificial times your true Frenchman 
was as gushing and a& effusive as he 
is to-day. The performance was en- 
joyed by all who witnessed it, and the 
pious Racine sped to the chapel and 
there thanked God for the success of 
his composition. | 

A repetition of the exhibition was 
demanded in behalf of the members 
of the royal family who had not seen 
it at first, and at the second perform- 
ance, the charming Madame de Caylus 
played Zsther, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the Dauphiness, the Duke of 
Orleans, the royal princes, and an ad- 
miring conclave of priests. The Abbé 
de Choisy, an odd authority, one 
would suppose, on such matters, vowed 
that not even Champmeslé could com- 
pare with the fresh beauty of Madame 
de Caylus’ voice. 

The second performance was not 
enough, and to satisfy the popular de- 
mand repeated representations were 
given. Among the many noted peo- 
ple invited to attend these historic 
theatricals were Bossuet, Pére de la 
Chaise, the President Lamoignon, 
Madame de Sévigné, and numberless 
other ecclesiastics and famous women. 
The royal cabinet would forego affairs 
of State to share in the enjoyment of 
these performances, and Louis actual- 
ly so far forgot himself as to officiate 
as door-keeper, barring the entrance 
with his own august cane, and per- 
emptorily scrutinizing the tickets of 
admission. 
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This one gleam of nature tends,to 
mitigate, for the moment, the selfish 


and unscrupulous life of this historic: 


snob, whose characteristics Thackeray 
has so graphically portrayed in his 
“ Sketches of Paris.” 

It was on the 5th of February, 1689, 
that the most brilliant audience of all 
was gathered to witness the pretty 
experiments of these school-girls in 
the art dramatic. The king himself 
was there, in all his blazing splendor. 
So were the royal princes and prin- 
cesses. But especially notable in the 
dazzling group were the exiled James 
II, of England, and his queen. These 
banished rulers were then living at 
St. Germain in a state and splendor 
which they had never experienced in 
Whitehall, and when they visited 
St. Cyr, they made a progress quite as 
royal as that of their host and cousin 
of France. Before these magnificent 
auditors the demoiselles of St. Cyr 
acquitted themselves so surpassingly 
that criticism was lost in general ad- 
miration. 

The Court went into mourning 
soon afterwards for the young Queen 
of Spain, and the performances were 
suspended. During Lent, however, a 


cantata in praise of Madame de Main- . 


tenon, and four songs, written by 
Racine, were produced before the 
exiled King and Queen of England. 
Next year the dramatic representa- 
tions were revived, and “ Esther” was 
once more presented by the lovely 
protégées of Madame de Maintenon. 
Racine, being pressed to compose 
another play for them, wrote * Atha- 
lie,” but its production was a compar- 
ative failure. 
(Concluded in February number.) 
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LEARNING BY HEART. 


Saturday Review. 


{[t is said that the practice of making 
their scholars learn by heart is now 
almost abandoned in our grammar 
schools. It is no longer part of the 
work of the lower and middle forms 
to repeat pieces from Shakspeare and 
Milton, Virgil and Ovid. The upper 


- boys are not now required to bring up, 


at the yearly examination, lines from 
Horace and Sophocles, Catullus and 
Pindar, or encouraged to select strik- 
ing passages from Livy and Thucydi- 
des,and commit them to memory. 
Five-and-twenty years ago the best 
lads coming up to Oxford from the 
best public schools, could say by heart 
the greater part of the Odes of Horace, 
hundreds of lines of Virgil, Catullus, 
Ovid, Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles, 
and many choice morsels from other 
classical authors. They not only 
knew what great characters the Greek 
and Latin historians drew, and what 
great deeds they recorded, but they 
could repeat the actual words of some 
of the most celebrated passages. Now 
it is said to bea rare thing to find a 
freshman who can say by heart fifty 
consecutive lines of Milton or Homer, 
or even Horace. Explanation and il- 
lustration, talk about the text—or 
“ literary estimates,” as it is the fashion 
to call them—have taken the place of 
the old intimate knowledge of the ac- 
tual text of the authors. The sixth- 
form boy, though he cannot repeat 
what Homer and Milton have said, 
can almost repeat what Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley say they have said. 
The latest comments on the text of a 
renowned author receive now the 


reverence which was formerly reserved 
for the text itself. The scholar and his 
teacher agree that committing to 
memory the words of authors is a 
slavish practice, which, whatever may 
have been the necessity for it in the 
dark ages of grammar-schools, when 
books were few and ushers ignorant, 
must now give place to more free and 
less mechanical methods. 

If this is really the case, a greater 
mistake has not been made in English 
schools since the revival of learning. © 
The basis of all sound knowledge and 
of all true appreciation of the literature 
of any language is a careful, reverent, 
pondering study of the text of the best 
authors who have written in it. And 
in the process of such a study, learn- 
ing by heart is a most important, it 
might almost be said an indispensable, 
element. No means, for example, are 
so effective for helping the young 
scholar over the formidable difficul- 
ties which he must encounter when he 
first breaks ground in a literary lan- 
guage. No other process gives him 
so easily or so quickly a vocabulary ; 
none gives him so speedy or so sure a 
mastery of genders and quantities, of 
the combinations of case, of exception- 
al inflections, of the right order and 
relations of words in a sentence, and 
of the other rudimentary idioms of con- 
struction. Again, the student of a lit- 
erary language, whether ancient or 
modern, has acquired no real mastery 
over it, no real insight into it, until he 
has learnt to compose in it to a certain 
extent. And nothing promotes the 
acquisition of the art of composition 
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so much as learning by heart. No 
plan, for example, has ever been found 
so successful for teaching boys and 
girls to write Greek or Latin, French 
or German prose as that of causing 
them to render a passage, translated 
into English from a standard author, 
back into the language of the original, 
and then making them learn the orig- 
inal. by -heart, and compare it with 
their own faulty attempt. Or if, as 
some modern critics and essayists tell 
us, the appreciation of style is the 
great result to be produced by a liter- 
ary training, what process is so apt to 
generate this faculty as that of com- 
mitting to memory famous passages 
from the works of great masters of 
style? A hundred lines of Plato or 
Cicero committed to memory are 
worth more than pages of discourse by 
the acutest critic upon the style of 
Plato or Cicero. 

Persons who went to school while 
it was still the fashion to make scholars 
learn by heart, and who have thus ac- 
quired the power of doing so without 
much discomfort, should value and 
cherish the faculty as they cherisk 
their eyesight or their bodily activity. 
Once acquired, the power is, like the 
power to swim, never wholly lost. 
But it must be exercised continuously 
in order that its full benefits may be 
enjoyed. Great as is the value of a 
literary memory to the young, essen- 
tial as is its proper cultivation to their 
literary training, its exercise is yet 
more valuable and necessary to busy 
men of middle age, if they wish to re- 
tain any hold upon the culture of let- 
ters,and to preserve around their 
minds an atmosphere of something 
better than money-making, business, 


or society. The very busiest among 
professional men or traders must have 
each day some spare minutes in which 
he has what is commonly described as 
“ nothing to do;” when he is separated 
from his books and his papers, has 
nothing at hand to read, and sees, 
around him nothing which particular- 
ly interests him. 

If anything unworthy attempted to 
establish itself in his thoughts, it was 
speedily banished by the help of noble 
verses from Sophocles or Shakspeare. 
If he was beset by a worry or a fore- 
boding, he called his favorite poet to 
his aid, and soon passed from suffer- 
ing to ease, and from ease to happi- 
ness, as the glorious stanzas of Dante 
or of Spenser rolled through his brain. 
There is indeed no comparison in 
point of value between what’ the im- 
agination of any ordinary man would 
supply to him at such a time, and 
what he might get from his memory— 
that wonderful faculty, which, as Ad- 
dison remarked, may always be de- 
pended upon to provide us with ma- 
terials for entertainment when we 
have nothing at hand to entertain us ; 
and which he quaintly compared to 
those repositories in several animals 
which are filled with stores of their 
former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture 
fails. 

But besides its estimable value to 
busy professional men for this purpose 
of “rumination,” learning by heart 
has a special value to them for pur- 
poses of acquirement. Not only is it 
the only process by which they can 
retain, digest, and enjoy the literary 
food which they cropped at school and 
college, but it serves also as their best 
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guide to fresh woods and pastures 
new. Few men can have been su 
well educated that they do not re- 
quire to learn one or two additional 
languages after they are grown up. If 
in their youth they have been good 
Greek and Latin scholars, the proba- 
bility is great that their knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian is small. 
And. if they have had only what is 
called a modern or practical education, 
every day must make them feel how 
important it is for them to learn Greek. 
And nothing will be found to help the 
student who is striving, amid all the 
cares and impediments of middle life, 
to teach himself a new language, more 
than the employment of a few minutes 
every day in learning something by 
heart from a good writer in that lan- 
guage! Much can be learnt by medi- 
tation in spare moments on the words 
and phrases of a great writer, which 


the self-teacher can learn in no other 
way. Andthere are opportunities ina 
busy life for learning by heart which 
are not available for any other kind of 
literary study. The very busiest of 
men will find that he is able, if he only 
determines to do it, to learn by heart 
every day something worth remem- 
bering. What King Alfred found 
time to do, surely even a modern bar- 
rister or physician may find time to 
do. It only requires a little deter- 
mination, a little management, a little 
economy of time, and a little self- 
denial, to learn a few lines even on 
the very busiest day of a busy life. 
The man who will take the trouble to 
keep a book beside him when he is 
dressing, or put it in his pocket when 
he goes out, and who will shorten by 
five minutes his reading of the even- 
ing papers or his gossip, has practi- 
cally mastered the difficulty. 





CHRISTMAS. 


M. E. S.— Spectator. 


Under green boughs our Christmas keeping, 
Bright berries fall, loved ones are sleeping, 
Dark shadows on our hearth come creeping ; 


Christ bids us smile, but we are weeping. 


He bids us smile, because He soweth 
Our berries where His soft wind bloweth; 
He saith, “ Each one a fair tree groweth; ” 


We doubt, we hope; but our God knoweth, 
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WILLIAM WOOD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


(With Portrait.) 


The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation of this city have reflected 
credit upon themselves and subserved 
the best interests of education by the 
election of Mr. William Wood to be 
their President for the current year. 
When, a few years ago, after a brief 
period of retirement, due to what we 
suppose may be called the exigencies 
of political interference, unfortunately 
inseparable from our system of muni- 
cipal government, his return to the 
Board was everywhere welcomed as an 
act of justice, and as restoring to the 
public service a representative of the 
very best order of public men. His 
selection for® the high position of 
President of the Board of Education 
of this great city is an equally just 
tribute to the sterling worth, fitness 
and integrity of the man. We there- 
fore offer no excuse for presenting to 
our readers a brief biographical sketch 
of Mr. Wood. He isa native of Scot- 
land, having been born in Glasgow in 
1808, where as the eldest son of the 
late John Wood, merchant and banker, 
his mother being a Dennistoun, he 
enjoyed as a youth the advantages of 
an excellent educational training and 
association with the most cultured and 
intellectual of Scottish society. At the 
age of nine years, having already 
spent two years in study, he entered 
the -grammar school of David Dowie 
of Glasgow, in 1817, where he passed 
successfully through the general and 
Latin course extending over a period 
of four years. After a close applica- 


tion to the study of the classics, at that 











time so essential in the preparation 
for a university career, he entered 
Glasgow College, of which Josiah 
Walker was a professor of Latin and 
professor, afterward Sir David K. 
Sandford filled the chair of Greek. He 
attended the classes of these dis- 
tinguished teachers during two ses- 
sions, and for a year and a half subse- 
quently studied under Dr. Duncan of 
Ruthwell. At the age of sixteen he 
went to St. Andrews and attended the 
classes of Moral Philosophy and 
Mathematics,at the college of the old 
cathedral town. Dr. Chalmers, who 
was also a kinsman of Mr. Wood, 
then occupied the former chair. 
Having received the benefit of one 
more of the great preachers’ lectures, 
Mr. Wood returned to his native city 
and re-entered college there for the 
study of natural philosophy and 
chemistry. This was during the ses- 
sion of 1825-26, and in the Summer of 
the latter year he engaged himself in 
acquiring a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of mineralogy and geology. 
Botany also received a large share of 
his attention. He brought his college 
career to an end in the Winter of 1827- 
28 by attending the surgery class of 
Dr. John Burns. 

Such is the bare outline of the 
events of the eleven years in the life 
of Mr. Wood which were devoted to 
education. At both school and college 
he showed much of the energy and 
industry which characterize him to- 
day, and his talents were of such an 
order as to enable him to share in the 
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honor of the institutions which he at- 
tended. The subjects included in his 
curriculum are varied and characteris- 
tic of a system of education which 
aims at producing thoughtful men as 
well as accomplished gentlemen. It 
is eminently solid, the sciences alter- 
nating with philosophy and classical 
literature, the practical with the ab- 
struse. 

Thus equipped, Mr. Wood took his 
place in the active battle of life. His 
business education was intrusted to the 
eminent mercantile firm of J. & A. 
Dennistoun, then composed of his 
grandfather and granduncle. The 
hhouse was one of the oldest estab- 
lished in Glasgow, and one of the best 
schools from which a young man 
could graduate. He there imbibed 
the principles of commercial probity 
and honor which have marked his 


whoie career, and brought to fuller , 


maturity the habits of activity, perse- 
verance and thoroughness which were 
formed at school and college. His 
first visit to this country was made 
on the 3d of November, 1828, or 
shortly after the completion of his 
twentieth year. His sojourn was a 
very short one. He returned to Glas- 
gow, and in 1830 again set sail for 
the United States in the packet 
“ Hibernia,” the same vessel which 
brought out to thiscountry tidings of 
the terrible “three days of July” in 
Paris. On arriving here, he married, 
and again returned to Glasgow, where 
he remained until May, 1832, when he 
went to Liverpool for the purpose of 
assuming the management ofa branch 
house of the firm with which he was 
connected. His sojourn in England 
is marked by some of the most interest- 


» 


ing episodes of his eventful life. He 
took a very active part in politics, and 
was associated with some of the most 
famous men of that period. In con- 
junction with Richard Cobden, he 
canvassed South Lancashire in the 
interest of the senior partner of Brown 
Brothers, the eminent banking house, 
who was then about to seek the votes 
of that constituency. When Daniel 
O’Connell landed in Liverpool, Mr. 
Wood was chosen by the Liberals to 
present him with an address, which he 
did on the platform of the Amphi- 
theatre in the presence of an audience 
of 4,000 people. A very curious and 
somewhat amusing reminiscence car- 
ries Mr. Wood back to his first meet- 
ing with Mr. John Bright. Mr. 
Bright was then a somewhat full-faced 
young man, who had given no evi- 
dence of the possession of qualities 
which have since placed him in the 
front rank of English statesmen. The 
recognition extended to him was felt 
to be somewhat of a condescension by 
the rising statesman, whois now will- 
ing to confess that he felt the doing of 
honor t@ be all on his side. 

In 1844 he came to the United 
States in order to open the house of 
Dennistoun, Wood & Co., of which 
he remained a partner until the 3rst 
of December, 1860. The retirement 
which he had earned by a professional 
life of upwards of thirty years was 
disturbed in 1863 by the formation of 
the British and American Bank. He 
assumed the management of that con- 
cern and retained it until 1869, when 
it was given up, and thereupon he 
finally retired from business. 

It was no life of inactivity and ease, 
however, upon which he then entered. 
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In May of the same year he was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Oakey Hall one of 
the Commissioners of Public Instruc- 
tion. In May, 1870, he was offered, 
and accepted, a Commissionership of 
Docks, and in the following June was 
appointed to the Commission for 
Widening Broadway, succeeding A. 
T. Stewart on his retirement. The 
work of the last-mentioned commis- 
sion was finished the same year, and 
it was withdrawn after saving the city 
about a million and a half of money. 
Mr. Wood retained his seat at the 
Board of Education until the 4th of 
April, 1873, and at that of Docks 
until the 2oth of May of the same 
year, when he and his colleagues 
were legislated out or office and dis- 
placed by the reform party. Mayor 
Havemeyer wished to secure his ser- 
vices on the Board of Education, and 
offered him the commissionsh'p which + 
he had formerly held, but Mr. Wood 
declined. He remained out of office 
until, by the death of Mr. Farr, Mayor 
Wickham had an opportunity of re- 
peating the offer of his predecessor, 
which Mr. Wood has accept&. By a 
singular coincidence he succeeds in 
the commission the same man who 
took his seat two years ago. 

Mr. Wood brought the same qual- 
ities which insured his success in 
business to bear upon his public du- 
ties, and in that fact is to be discov- 
ered the reason of his being selected 
for the important position which he 
now occupies by three Mayors. His 
own education, and the theoretical 
knowledge which he acquired by trav- 
eling, of the school systems of other 
countries, rendered him eminently fit 
for the office. He first set himself the 


task of acquiring a full knowledge of 
all the details of our city system of 
education. He spared no pains and 
thought no labor too arduous in mak- 
ing himself conversant with its work- 
ings. Asa consequence, he was soon 
in a position to propose reform and’ 
amendments. His early associations 
had, possibly, something to do with 
the formation of his ideas as to the 
status which a teacher ought to occu- 
py. His own respect for the office, 
and his appreciation of its importance, 
have enabled him to keep constantly 
in view the desirability of elevating 
the profession to a higher position in 
public estimation. In this connection, 
we find him exerting himself, by means 
which ultimately led to success, in 
procuring an increase of salary to the 
female teachers in both grammar and 
primary schools. He was also, when 
out of office, one of the most out- 
spoken opponents of the lately-pro- 
posed reduction of teachers’ salaries. 
Although in favor of retrenchment in 
the expenditure of the city govern- 
ment, he branded, as the worst econo- 
my, that which would tend to lower 
the position and influence of instruct- 
ors and introduce an undesirable ele- 
ment in their body. Economy in that 
direction, he maintained, would be di- 
rectly productive of inefficiency. Mr. 
Wood is also identified with the meas- 
ure which enacted that the public 
holidays in public schools should 
commence with the third instead of 
the last Friday in July. In effecting 
that much-desired reform, he was ac- 
tuated by the highest considerations 
of humanity, as well as of expediency. 
His name will, however, possibly be 
longest and most gratefully remem- 
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bered in the connection with the foun- 
dation of the Normal College. His 
acquaintance with the Scotch system 
of educating teachers, must have sup- 
plied him with a precedent for the 
great measure he was about to pro- 
pose, while it may have suggested the 
reform he had in view. The fact that 
in this city there was almost no regard 
paid to the training of teachers, was 
one of the defects which he most 
quickly detected. In applying himself 
to devise a remedy, he acted in con- 
junction with Isaac Bell, William E. 
Duryea, Magnus Gross and Bernard 
Smyth, and discharged the duties of 
Chairman of the Committee which 
was appointed to superintend the or- 
ganization of the Normal School. He 
gave the subject a great deal of time 
and attention, and the work was for- 
tunately completed when he and his 
colleagues were legislated out of of- 
fice. 

As Commissioner of Docks, Mr. 
Wood was equally thorough and effi- 
cient, At the time of his appointment, 
the commission was entirely wanting 
in organization, and its labors em- 
braced the preparation of by-laws and 
the consideration of the scheme which 
has for its object the surrounding of 
Manhattan [sland with a line of docks. 
When carried out, New York will 
have shipping accommodation second 
to that of no city in the world. 

Mr. Wood has been an active mem- 
ber of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
New York, and filled the President’s 
chair in the years 1865 and 1866. 

His whole career has been that of a 
man who started in life with princi- 
ples of the highest order, and who 
has clung to them ever since with the 


~ 








firmness of an honorable man, and 
the tenacity of a Scotsman. Holding 
office under a corrupt administration, 
he yet preserved his name unsullied 
and his honor unimpeached. He has 
demonstrated to the world that. an 
honest man may, without contamina- 
tion, fill a position in the government 
of a city which was at the very time 
bringing disgrace upon the whole 
country. His tastes in his retirement 
are illustrative of his early education 
and tendencies. Living in the land 
of his adoption, he regards America 
with all the love of one of her own 
sons. Like many other eminent 
Scotsmen, he was, early in life, imbued 
with republican principles. He was 
attracted toward this country by 
force of sympathy and _ professional 
ambition, and became bound to it by 
the ties of after-life. With this later 
growth are associated all the memo- 
ries of youth and education, which 
lend a mellow light to the interven- 
ing years. 

Mr. Wood enters upon the discharge 
of his important duties with a thor- 
ough and sympathetic appreciation of 
the great responsibilities with which 
the Board is charged, and of the in- 
terests of which it is the guardian. 
His intimate knowledge of all the 
details of school work and manage- 
ment assure to the city a faithful, vig- 
orous and intelligent administration, 
and we bespeak for Mr. Wood a 
hearty and effective co-operation on 
the part of his colleagues and the re- 
sponsible officers of the Board, in the 
interests of the great cause of public 
education, so dear to the hearts of the 
people whom they represent. 














The natural and passionate desire 
of many women to find out a career 
for themselves, is regarded with dif- 
ferent feelings by different classes of 
well-wishers. With ourselves the 
wish that women may try the experi- 
ment in whatever ways may, from 
time to time, offer themselves, has 
predominated over the fear that they 
may not succeed; or that success, 
when achieved, may be found to have 
its accompanying drawbacks. In 
others, on the contrary, the modes in 
which women’s desire to make a ca- 
reer and a subsistence for themselves 
sometimes shows itself, inspire only 
doubt and uneasiness. Nothing but the 
favorable issue of the experiment will 
convince their timid friends that their 
forebodings are uncalled-for or exag- 
gerated. They will continue to shake 
their heads over the social changes 
which the new theory of the industrial 
position of women seems to them to 
postulate, and to lament that those 
who build their hopes on the changes 
in question should sometimes be so 
ready to ignore physical and economi- 
cal laws, if they happen to stand in 
their way. It isto this class that we 
propose to particularly address our- 
selves. They are bound to be especi- 
ally glad when an occasion presents 
itself which opens out to women a 
road in which they may shortly be 
able to start with the same advantages 
and to achieve the same success as 
men, without raising any of the prob- 
lems which are connected with their 
efforts to rival men in the callings 
which they have till now regarded 
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as specially their own. Their very 
distrust of some recent efforts at 
throwing open this or that calling to 
women, makes it all the more inh- 
cumbent on them to help to create a 
career which men have never dreamed 
of appropriating. 

A few years since it would have 
been a mockery to speak of education 
as supplying an occasion of this kind. 
The precarious and ill-paid labor ofa 
governess, or the risk and anxiety 
attendant upon the management of a 
girls’ school, was the only alternative 
that the word could have conjured up. 


‘The labors of the Endowed Schools’ 


Commission have done much to pro- 
vide a third alternative. It is no 
longer necessary that a competent 
teacher should either seek for employ- 
ment in a family, or buy the good- 
will of an established school, or take 
the chances of setting up a school for 
herself. There are now many schools, 
either already opened or shortly about 
to be opened, in which the salaries of 
the principal mistress range from 
4250 upwards. There are larger 
prizes than these in prospect—prizes 
so large, indeed, that we hardly ex- 
pect to be believed when we name 
them. Down to a very short time 
since, if any one had said that in 
1875 one woman would have been 
making £1,300 a year by teaching, and 
that in another school, to be opened 
by-and-by, the head-mistress, suppos- 
ing the school to be full, will have a 
minimum salary of the same amount, 
with a chance of its reaching £2,000, 
he would certainly. have been set 
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down as a dreamer. It is not, how- 
ever, these magnificent possibilities 
that constitute the stuff of which the 
career we speak of is made. They 
can but be what the head masterships 
of the great public schools are to the 
great body of masterships in schools. 
It is the smaller places, the places of 
4#250a year and upwards, that promise 
to make so great a difference in the 
position of educated women who have 
to earn their own living. The new 
schools which are gradually growing 
up under the Endowed Schools’ Com- 
mission are certain to be only the for- 
runners of many more. In the first 
place, the work of the Commission is 
still going on, many endowments yet 
remain to be re-organized, and under 
any circumstances, a certain propor- 
tion of these is likely to be devoted 
to the provision of a better education 
for girls. In the next place, this pro- 
portion will probably be increased in 
the latter schemes, if the earlier 
schools create, as they are likely to do, 
an increased demand for this better 
education.- In the third place, the 
raising of the standard, or rather the 
institution of a wholly new standard, 
of girls’ education, by the foundation 
of public schools will re-act upon pri- 
vate schools, and provide in them also 
opportunities analogous in character 
to those provided by the Commission. 
For a very long time to come, there- 
fore, the scope of the career will be con- 
stantly growing wider. The wants 
that have to be supplied are, as yet, 
scarcely guessed at. The ground has, 


so to speak, been only scratched, and 
the mine which it covers may, for 
present purposes, be set down as in- 
exhaustible, 
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Very few of those to whom this 
new career-is proposed are at present 
qualified to follow it. Already the 
number of women who have received 
anything like a thorough and com- 
plete education is quite inadequate to 
the demand. It is plain that if this 
deficiency of competent teachers con- 
tinues, it must be fatal to the success 
of the movement. Endowments may 
be devoted to it, and the growing 
sense among parents of the value of 
education for their daughters may fill 
every place in the public schools, and 
lead to the foundation of private 
schools in rivalry with them; but 
neither of these results will have any 
real or lasting effect, if there are not’ 
competent teachers in addition. The 
future of girls’ education, and with it 
the opening up of a new career for 
women, depends upon this want being 
supplied, and supplied promptly. As 
regards this aspect of the question, the 
Endowed School Commissioners are 
powerless. They can, under certain 
circumstances, found schools for girls, 
but they cannot found training-schools 
for the teachers of girls. Nor can the 
existing girls’ schools, even when they 
are really good, discharge this partic- 
ular function. A _ girl’s education 
ordinarily ends at eighteen, and if she 
is to be a thoroughly competent teach- 
er, she needs to be preparing for her 
work not merely up to eighteen, but 
during the three or four critical years 
that follow. It is an open question 
how far the education of girls gener- 
ally will be prolonged beyond the age 
at which they take their place in soci- 
ety, but it is not an open question 
whether girls who intend to make 
teaching a profession will need a long- 
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er preparation for their work. Some- 
thing in the nature of a university 
course must be provided for them, be- 
fore they can make any good use ot 
the chances which fortune seems at 
length to have in store for them. 


* * * It will be seen how large 
and liow promising is the opening 
which educational work is about to 
afford to women who have the capac- 
ity and the training to take advantage 
of it. 





STRENGTH OF 


It is not words that produce an 
effect, but strength of character or 
emotional power lying back of the 
words; therefore, the teacher should 
not seek new and forcible expressions, 
but rather cultivate the character 
which gives force to ordinary expres- 
sions. 

It is one half of school govern- 

ment to expect obedience, so that the 
teacher succeeds best who expects 
success. 
- The expectation of obedience is the 
result of an inward force of character, 
which is the basis of a teacher’s power 
over a Class. 

No teacher ever controls a class 
until he believes in his ability to gov- 
ern it. The power of faith has its 
basis in philosophy. 

The teacher who governs well gains 
more by waiting than by talking. 
Many words are an indication of 
weakness, not of strength. 

The teacher who deliberately says 
‘T can and I will,” supplementing re- 


CHARACTER. 


solution by thought. and work, will 
ultimately overcome all obstacles to 
success. 

Scolding, petulance and constant 
resort to punishment are indications 
of a weak character. Strength of 
character is that in the very presence of 
a teacher which a child feels, but can- 
not define. 

The power of a strong character is 
not the roar of a cataract or the dash 
of a waterfall; it is rather the quiet 
but irresistible current that sweeps all 
obstructions before it. 

Strength of character, emotional 
power, or natural ability to govern, is 
born with those who are born teach- 
ers, but others may acquire it by in- 
telligent self-culture. 

It is usually a fallacy that one teaches 
well, but governs badly. Disorgani- 
zation and disorder in the class are the 
outward manifestations of a mind 
weak or in confusion. Such a mind 
cannot produce an orderly training of 
the intellect, 
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NOTICE. 

. WITH THIS NUMBER, the JOURNAL enters upon 
a broader field of labor as THE JOURNAL OF 
EpUCATION OF NEW YorK, with the hope that 
it may become a more useful worker in the 
interests of Education. 

Of our youth as a journal, it may be said of 
us, as a celebrated author once said of himself, 
when found fault with for being so young— 
“time will rapidly remedy that defect.” We 
trust that we shall learn of experience and im- 
prove with age. Our associates everywhere 
in this special field of journalism have said 
many kindly words of us during the past year, 
and we realize that “oft a retrospect delights 
the mind.” “Of their own merits modest men 
are dumb.” If, however, as we believe, we 
have secured the good will of our readers and 
co-workers, they may rest assured that we shall 
strive to retain it, and in a short time ex- 
pect to give satisfactory proofs of that in- 


tention. 


TO TEACHERS. 


In the February number of this 
JourNAL, Professor N. A. Calkins, 
First Assistant Superintendent of 


Primary Schools and Primary Depart- 
ments of this city, will commence a 
series of papexs on “THE PRINCIPLES 


(4) 


AND MetTHops OF PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION,” made up from lectures delivered 
by him before the primary teachers at 
the Saturday sessions of the New 
York Normal College. 


The first three of these papers will 
be devoted to Object leaching, under 
the special heads of Color, Form 
and Qualities. 

The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Papers 
will relate respectively to Teaching 
Reading, Teaching Arithmetic and 
Teaching Geography. 

The notes upon which these lectures 
are based will be specially revised 
and enlarged by Prof. Calkins, with 
the view to make them valuable prac- 
tical aids to teachers in their every- 
day work in the class-room, and to 
those desirous of becoming teachers 
as well. His exceptional experience 
in this important department of ed- 
ucation has secured for him the 
special recognition of educators 
throughout the country, as an eminent 
authority in all that pertains to 
Methods and Principles of Primary 
Education. 

Orders for the series should be for- 
warded promptly, to secure attention. 
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SUPERFICIAL EDUCATION OF FE- 
MALES. 


The “finishing” schools of the 
country, where young ladies are 
finally prepared for their debut into 
society coincident with their develop- 
ment into womanhood, are many of 
them regarded by the girls as the last 
remaining impediment to their eman- 
cipation from a long siege of trouble. 
Many of them do not take kindly to 
their so-called accomplishments, and 
regard their more substantial acquire- 
ments as superficially as they do the 
current fashions, of present import- 
ance only—a traditional custom of 
mysterious and inexplicable purposes 
which next year, or the one following, 
they will strive to forget as a night- 
mare of the past. Their teachers, in 
very many cases, have themselves been 
reared with no thoroughness in the 
most useful branches of knowledge; 
they have a natural distaste for them, 
and impart what they know in a 
merely mechanical manner, closely 
adhering to the text-books. On the 
other hand, the accomplishments of 
music, dancing, painting, the langua- 
ges, and others of lighter grade, with 
deportment, are brought to the front 
with such manifest belief in them as 
making the young lady every way 
eligible for the position she is to oc- 
cupy in life thereafter. ‘The scholar 
can hardly fail to regard all her pre- 
vious education as elementary, pre- 
paratory, and something that may now 
be shelved for all time. How false 
and mocking this pernicious system 
of training is,can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those whose necessities have 
compelled them to fall back upon 
their supposed accomplishments as a 


passport to daily employment. And 
even those whose lives never bring 
them anxieties as to deprivation of 
bodily comforts often find, as they 
grow older, that their accomplishments 
alone leave them with unsatisfied 
longings at a comparatively early pe- 
riod of their maturity. The great 
mistake is that they are given a pri- 
mary importance in the education of 
a woman, whereas they should always 
be subordinate to those solid branches 
of learning which are not only peren- 
nial sources of pleasure in maturity, 
but which in themselves create new 
and healthful thought, largely increas- 
ing the stores of knowledge. Beyond 
this, too, no matter what station in life 
the woman is allotted to, her acquire- 
ments give her a power, influence, 
and a never-failing satisfaction which 
the possession of accomplishments 
alone can never give. Whether rich 
or poor, her life is a treasure to her- 
self and a blessing to others, and very 
often, if poor, her mental acquisitions 
become a permanent source of income 
to her through an honorable, self-re- 
specting industry that only those with 
exceptional gifts in accomplishments 
can hope to emulate successfully. 
In America, more perhaps than in any 
other country on the globe, there is 
an almost absolute necessity for sub- 
stantially educating our women, even 
if it were not every way desirable in 
other respects. No people are so 
universally given to business specula- 
tion and ventures as Americans, and 
none are so capriciously dealt with by 
fortune. 


The man of wealth to-day may be 
next week impoverished, with a family 
of three, four or half.a dozen girls, 
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whose accomplishments have not yet 
brought them husbands, and have only 
taught them how to spend money. 
The Surrogate’s court is full of un- 
wholesome revelations of luxurious 
living, an empty shell of ostentatious 
appearance, families reduced to beg- 
gary, and the adult daughters having 
painful consciousness that the business 
world gives them but a cold welcome 
when they come for employment, 
bringing only their accomplishments. 
Accomplishments, it is obvious, should 
be supplementary graces to the solid 
resources of the mind, and not, as is 
too often the case, substituted for them. 
They should be the gilding and orna- 
mentation, the upholstery of a practi- 
cal education, and when, in advancing 
years, the brightness begins to tarnish 
and the lustre to take a more sombre 
tone, the real utility and durability of 
the mental temple will stand forth in 
all its beauty, strength and vigor. The 
cares and burdens of life may have 
sent French and Germar to forgotten 
resting places, the piano may have 
been long since neglected, dancing a 
lost art, and other dispensable luxu- 
ries of a finished education existing 
only in memory; but there remain, 
what the Creator intended should re- 
main, a clinging to the substantial ed- 
ucation of life with such growth and 
development as is admissible under 
often very adverse circumstances. 
What we have named as the luxuries 
of education, some of them, at least, 
may, if taste incline, be profitably 
pursued in later life; but many of 
them, it is quite plain, have claim 
upon the sensible adult woman, only 
as an alternative in her training, which 
may be dispensed with without being 
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missed. There are no parents in this 
country who are so rich that they can 
afford to give their daughters an edu- 
cation wherein the accomplishments 
are in overwhelming proportion. Do- 
ing so, they incur a risk which may 
make future misery in an unhappy 
and unfortunate matrimonial alliance, 
or in a spinsterhood of especially im- 
pressive poverty and misanthropy. 
The boarding-schools and semina- 
ries should educate for the home-life 
rather than for the drawing-room re- 
ception and the watering-place flirta- 
tion. When they essay to fit young 
ladies for the duties of life, why do 
they turn them off with a few super- 
ficial graces which, in a few years, 
will wear off like the burnish of an 
oroide watch, leaving them unattract- 
ive and utterly helpless? If they 
are not married, their conversation 
and manner is mortifyingly incom- 
patible with their years, and their 
little mannerisms have dropped into 
that dreaded groove known in polite 
circles as toleration. If they are mar- 
ried, with slight domestic attachments 
and with means to still maintain their 
accomplishments, they weary their ac- 
quaintances with platitudes and catch- 
words worn threadbare, and are 
treated with similar indulgence. 
There are, of course, the exceptions 
of infrequent cases where beauty, 
rare humor, or remarkable musical 
ability, give them an entirely for- 
tunate and anomolous position. But 


it is well known that the majority 
of graduates from the so-called “ fash- 
ionable seminaries” (a phrase, by the 
way, overflowing with irony), are not 
of this kind. They are taught that 
the showy and ornamental branches 
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deserve their most serious considera- 
tion. If misfortune overtakes them 
and they are compelled to solicit em- 
ployment, their first efforts are, in 
most cases, to become governesses— 
in many instances the unhappy alter- 
native of disappointment in matri- 
monial alliances, and they discover, 
as their acquaintances have already 
done, that they never learned enough 
to be of any use as teachers. 

There is every objection to the pre- 
vailing system in many of the semi- 
naries, but criticism may be chiefly 
summed up under two leading heads 
—first, there is a want of thorough in- 
struction in the essential branches of 
education and a dearth of teacliers 
possessing the qualifications to inspire 
a love for those studies, and, secondly, 
the deplorable fact of considering ac- 
complishments as of primary import- 
ance, when special effort should be 
made to impress the scholar that they 
are secondary. Since there comes a 
time when the youthful cease to be 
young, and the beautiful cease to ex- 
cite admiration, young ladies need a 
training by which they may mature 
and grow old with grace, dignity and 
sweetness. To meet these inevitable 
exigencies of life, education should 
lay up its rich resources. The “ good 
time coming” will have begun to 
dawn, so far as this aspect of the edu- 
cational question is concerned, when 
we cease to hear such absurd phrases 
as “fashionable seminary,” “ fashion- 
able education,” etc. There lies the 
root of the whole difficulty. It is as 
true as it ever was that “there is no 
royal road to learning,” and one infer- 
ence from the good, homely old saying 
is that its real benefits must be secured 


in the best attainable manner by all 
created human creatures, and another 
is that it has not the remotest possible 
connection with fashion. 


THE Boarp OF EDUCATION OF THIS 
city elected, on the 12th inst., Mr. 
William Wood as President of the 
Board, in place of Mr. Wm. H. Neil- 
son, resigned. Elsewhere we give our 
readers a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Wood. whose honorable career in the 
cause of education has just met with 
such honorable recognition. Mayor 
Wickham, sensible alike of the respon- 
sible duties which devolve upon the 
Board of Education, and the necessity 
for maintaining the existing high 
standard of its organization, has, in 
the new appointments made by him 
to the Board, adhered to the policy of 
selecting intelligent and well-known 
citizens for these responsible trusts. 





RevisED RULES AND By-Laws OF 
THE “BROOKLYN BoarRD oF EDUCA- 
TION have just been adopted.. The 
members of the Board agreeing with 
the later conclusions of the more ad- 
vanced scientists, who describe man 
asa talking animal and recognizing 
the tendency to follow natural in- 
stincts, have wisely set up a perpetual 
monitor to warn them against a too 
lavish expenditure of words, by limit- 
ing their sessions to 7 o’clock. They 
have also provided for prompter trans- 
action of its routine business, and a 
number of very practical and useful 
amendments have been added. The 
power to inflict corporal punishment 
is absolutely restricted to the princi- 
pal of the school. Teachers are for- 


‘ 
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bidden to deprive pupils of the privi- 
leges of the recesses as a form of pun- 
ishment. School-houses are to be 
opened at a stated hour in the morn- 
ing, so that children will not be forced 
to wait outside exposed to cold or in- 
clement weather. It was also pro- 
vided, “that a portion of the holy 
Scriptures shall be read aloud by one 
of the teachers in each department, 
without note or comment,” every 
morning at the opening of the school. 
Other provisions were made in the 
interest of the pupils, which will com- 
mend themselves to all. 


THe Boarps or EDUCATION OF 
New YorK AND BROOKLYN have re- 
cently, by resolution,instituted inquiry 
as to the adaptability of the present 
courses of study to the purposes of a 
common-school education, with, a 
view to their simplification and more 
thoroughness in the studies pursued, 
and in establishing uniformity in the 
text-books. The tendency has been 
to encumber schools with a curricu- 
lum substantially impossible of ac- 
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complishment in anything but a most 
superficial sense, losing sight of the 
great importance of simplification and 
thoroughness of elementary instruc- 
tion in the interest of the greater 
number of children who leave school 
before they reach the grammar de- 
partment, and below the age of 14.. 
We trust the subject will receive the 
thoughtful consideration that it de- 
serves. : 





A WRITER IN “ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 


‘on curious errors caused by the Ho- 


monomy, or errors which arise from 
identity of sound or ambiguity, says 
that such mistakes are common in all 
languages, and especially in French. 
As a case in point, he cites the well- 
known blunder of Cinderella’s “ glass 
slipper,” the word understood and 
translated “glass,” being not verre 
but vair, a sort of fur. This will de- 
stroy a very pleasant and popular de- 
lusion entertained by old and young, 
to the latter especially, almost as 
grave as that which pertains to the 
ideal Santa Claus. 





Scientiric MIscELLANY. 





Part III of the annual address of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, C.E., F. R. S., before the British 
Association—1875. 


“Whilst Pelasgian art was being 
superseded in Greece, the city of 
Rome was founded in the eighth cen- 
tury before our era; and Etruscan art 
in Italy, like the Pelasgian art in 
Greece, was slowly merged in that of 
an Aryan race. The Etruscans, like 
the Pelasgians and the old Egyptians, 
were Turanians, and remarkable for 
their purely constructive or engineer- 
ing works. Their city walls far sur- 
pass those of any other ancient race, 
and their drainage works and tunnels 
are most remarkable. 

“The only age which can compare 
with the present one in the rapid ex- 
tension of utilitarian works over the 
face of the world, is that during which 
the Romans, an Aryan race, as we are, 
were in powers As Fergusson has 
said, the mission of the Aryan races 
appears to be to pervade the world 
with useful and industrial arts. That 
the Romans adorned their bridges, 
their aqueduets, and their roads; that 
with a sound knowledge of construc- 
tion they frequently made it subservient 
to decoration, was partly owing to the 
mixture of Etruscan or Turanian blood 


in their veins, and partly to their great 
wealth, which made them disregard 
cost in their construction, and to their 
love of display. 

“It would be impossible for me to 
do justice to even a small part of the 
engineering works which have sur- 
vived fourteen centuries of strife, and 
remain to this day as monuments of 
the skill, the energy, and ability of 
the great Roman people. Fortunately, 
their works are more accessible than 
those of which I have spoken hitherto, 
and many of you are probably already 
familiar with them. 

“Conquerors of the greater part of 
the civilized world, the admirable or- 
ganization of the Romans enabled 
them to make good use of the un- 
bounded resources which were at their 
disposal. Yet, while the capital was 
enriched, the development of the re- 
soufces of the most distant provinces 
of the empire was never neglected. 

“War, with all its attendant evils, 
has often indirectly benefited mankind. 
In the long sieges which took place 
during the old wars of Greece and 
Rome, the inventive power of man 
was taxed to the utmost to provide 
machines for attack and defence. The 
ablest mathematicians. and philoso- | 
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phers were pressed into the service, 
and helped to turn the scale in favor 
of their employers. The world has 
to regret the loss of more than one, 
who, like Archimedes, fell slain by the 
soldiery while applying the best sci- 
entific knowledge of the day to de- 
vising means of defence during the 
siege. In these days, too, science 
owes much to the labors of engineers 
and able men, whose time is spent in 
making and improving guns, the ma- 
terials composing them, and armor 
plates to resist them, or in studying 
the motion of ships of war ina sea- 
way. 
“The and 


necessity for roads 


bridges for military purposes has led 
to their being made where the ne- 
cessary stimulus from other causes 
was wanting; and so means of com- 


munication, and the interchange of 
commodities, so essential to the pros- 
perity of any community, have thus 
been provided. Such was the case 
under the Roman Empire. So, too, in 
later times the ambition of Napoleon 
covered France and the countries sub- 
ject to her with an admirable system 
of military roads. At the same time, 
we must do Napoleon the justice of 
saying that his genius and foresight 
gave a great impetus to the construc- 
tion of all works favorable to commer- 
cial progress. So, again, in this coun- 
try it was the rebellion of 1745, and 
the want felt of roads for military pur- 
poses, which first led to the construc- 
tion of a system of roads in it une- 
qualled since the time of the Roman 
occupation. And lastly, in India, in 
Germany, and in.Russia, more than 
one example could be pointed out 
where industry will benefit by rail- 
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ways which have originated in mili- 
tary precautions rather than in com- 
mercial requirements. 

“But to return to Rome. Roads 
followed the tracks of her legions into 
the most distant provinces of the em- 
pire. Three hundred and seventy-two 
great roads are enumerated, together 
more than 48,000 miles in length, ac- 
cording to the itinerary of Antoninus. 

“The water supply of Rome during 
the first century of our era would suf- 
fice for a population of several mil- 
lions, supplied at the rate at which the 
present population of London is sup- 
plied. This water was conveyed to 
Rome by nine aqueducts; and in 
later years the supply was increased 
by the construction of five more aque- 
ducts. Three of the old aqueducts 
have sufficed to supply the wants of 
the city in modern times. These aque- 
ducts of Rome are to be numbered 
among her grandest engineering 
works. Time will not admit of my 
saying anything about her harbor 
works and bridges, her basilicas and 
baths, and numerous other works in 
Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. Not 
oniy were these works executed in a 
substantial and perfect manner, but 
they were maintained by an efficient 
staff of men, divided into bodies, each 
having their special duties to perform 
The highest officers of state superin- 
tended the construction of works, were 
proud to have their names associated 
with them, and constructed extensive 
works at their own expense. 

“ Progress in Europe stopped at the 
fall of the Roman Empire. In the 
fourth and succeeding centuries the 
barbarian hordes of Western Asia, 
people who felt no want of roads and 
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bridges, swept over Europe to plunder 
and destroy. = 

“ With the seventh century began the 
rise of the Mohammedan power, and 
a partial return to conditions appa- 
rently more favorable to the progress 
of industrial art, when widespread 
lands were again united under the 
sway of powerful rulers. Science 
owes much to Arab scholars, who 
kept and handed on to us the knowl- 
edge acquired so slowly in ancient 
times, and much of which would have 
been lost but for them. Still, few 
useful works remain to mark the su- 
premacy of the Mohammedan power 
at all comparable with those of the 
age which preceded its rise. 

“A great building age. began in 
Europe in the tenth century and 
lasted through the thirteenth. It was 
during this period that these great 
ecclesiastical buildings were erected, 
which are not more remarkable for 
artistic excellence than for boldness 
in design. 

“While the building of cathedrals 
progressed on all sides in Europe, 
works of a utilitarian character, which 
concern the engineer, did not receive 
such encouragement, excepting, per- 
haps, in Italy. 

“From the twelfth to the thirteenth 
centuries, with the revival of the arts 
and sciences in the Italian republics, 
many important works were under- 
.taken for the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors of Italy. In 1481 
canal locks were first used; and some 
of the earliest of which we have record 
were erected by Leonardo da Vinci, 
who would be remembered as a skil- 


ful engineer had he not left other 


greater and more attractive works 


to claim the homage of posterity. 

“The great use that has since been 
made of this simple means of trans- 
ferring floating vessels from one water 
level to another, in connection ‘not 
only with inland navigation, but in all 
the great ports and harbors of the 
world, renders it all the more deserv- 
ing of remark. 

“In India, under the Moguls, irri- 
gation works, for which they had a 
natural aptitude, were carried en dur- 
ing these centuries with vigor, and 
more than one emperor is noted for 
the numerous great works of this na- 
ture which he carried out. If the na- 
tive records can be trusted, the num- 
ber of hydraulic works undertaken by 
some rulers is surprising. Tradition 
relates that one king who reigned in 
Orissa in the twelfth century made 
one million tanks or reservoirs, be- 
sides building sixty temples, and erect- 
ing numerous other works. 

“In India, the frequent overflow of 
the great rivers, and the periodical 
droughts, which rendered irrigation 
necessary, led to extensive protective 
works being undertaken at an early 
period; but as these works have been 
maintained by successive rulers, Mo- 
gul and Mohammedan, until recent 
times, and have not been left for our 
inspection, deserted and useless for 
3,000 years or more, as is often the 
case in Egypt and Mesopotamia, there 
is more difficulty in ascertaining the 
date of such works in India. 

“Works of irrigation were among 
the earliest attempts at engineering 
undertaken by the least civilized in- 
habitants in all parts of the world. 
Even in Australia, where savages are 
found as low as any in the scale ot 
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civilization, traces of irrigation works 
have been found; these works, how- 
ever, must be taken to show that the 
natives were once somewhat more civ- 
ilized than we now find them. In 
Feejee, our new possessions, the na- 
tives occasionally irrigate their land, 
and have executed a work of a higher 
class, a canal some two miles long and 
sixty feet wide, to shorten the distance 
passed over by their canoes. The na- 
tives of New Caledonia irrigate their 
fields with great skill. In Peru, the 
Incas excelled in irrigation as in other 


- great and useful works, and construct- 


ed most admirable underground con- 
duits of masonry for the purpose of 
increasing the fertility of the land. 
“It is frequently easier to lead water 
where it is wanted than to check its 
irruption into places where its pres- 
ence is an evil, often a disaster. For 
centuries the existence of a large part 
of Holland has been dependent on the 
skill of man. How soon he began in 
that country to contest with the sea 
the possession of the land we do not 
know, but early in the twelfth century 
dykes were constructed to keep back 
the ocean. As the prosperity of the 
country increased with the great ex- 
tension of its commerce, the land be- 
came more valuable and necessary for 
an increasing population, very exten- 
sive works were undertaken. Land 
was reclaimed from the sea, canals 
were cut, and machines were designed 
for lifting water. To the practical 


knowledge acquired by the Dutch, 
whose method of carrying out hy- 
draulic works is original and of na- 
tive growth, much of the knowledge 
of the present day in embanking, and 
draining, and canal making is due. 
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The North Holland Canal was the lar- 
gest navigable canal in existence until 
the Suez Canal was completed; and 
the Dutch have just now nearly finish- 
ed making a sea canal from Amster- 
dam to the North Sea, which, though 
not equal to the Suez Canal in length, 
will be as great in width and depth, 
and involves perhaps larger and more 
important works of art. This coun- 
try was for many years beholden to 
the Dutch for help in carrying out hy- 
draulic works. In the seventeenth 
century much fen land in the eastern 
counties was drained by Dutch labor, 
directed by Dutch engineers, among 
whom Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, an 
old campaigner of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and a colonel of horse under 
Cromwell is the most noted. 

“While the Dutch were acquiring 
practical knowledge in dealing with 
water, and wein Britain among others 
were benefiting by their experience, 
the disastrous results which ensued 
from the inundations caused by the 
Italian rivers of the Alps gave a new 
importance to the science of hydraul- 
ics. Some of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth century— 
among them Torricelli, a pupil of 
Galileo—were called upon to advise 
and to  superintend engineering 
works; nor did they confine them- 
selves to the construction of prevent- 
ive works, but thoroughly investigated 
the condition pertaining to fluids at 
rest or in motion, and gave to the 
world a valuable series of works on 
hydraulics and hydraulic engineering, 
which form the basis of our know- 
ledge of these subjects at the present 
day. 

“Some of the best scientific works 
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(prior to the nineteenth century), on 
engineering subjects, we owe to Italian 
and French writers. Thé writings of 
Belidor, an officer. of artillery in 
France, in the seventeenth century, 
who did not, however, confine himself 
to military subjects, drew attention to 
engineering questions. Not long af- 
ter their appearance, the Ponts et 
Chausées were established, which has 
maintained ever since a body of able 
men specially educated for, and de- 
voted to, the prosecution of industrial 
works. 

“The impulse given to road-making 
in the early part of the last century, 
soon extended to canals and means 
for facilitating locomotion and trans- 
port generally. Tramways were used 
in connection with mines at least as 
early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but the rails were in those 
days of wood. The first iron rails 
are said to have been laid in this coun- 
try as early as 1738; after which time 
their use was gradually extended, 
until it became general in mining dis- 
tricts. 

“By the beginning of this century 
the great ports of England were con- 
nected by a system of canals; and 
new harbor works became necessary, 
and were provided to accommodate 
the increase of commerce and trade, 
which improved means of internal 
transport had rendered possible. It 
was in the construction of these works 
that our own Brindley and Smeaton, 
Telford and Rennie, and other engin- 
eers of their time, did so much. 

“But it was not until the steam-en- 
gine, improved and almost created by 
the illustrious Watt, became such a 
potent instrument, that engineering 


works to the extent they have since 
been carried out became possible or 
necessary. It gave mankind no new 
faculty, but it at once set his other 
faculties on an eminence, from which 
the extent of his future operations be- 
came almost unlimited. 

“ Water-mills, wind-mills, and horse 
machines were, in most cases, super- 
ceded. Deep mines, before accessible 
by adits and water levels, could at 
once be reached with ease and econo- 
my. Lakes and fens which, but for 
the steam-engine, would have been 
left untouched, were drained and cul- 
tivated. 

“The slow and laborious toil of 
hands and fingers, bone and sinew, 
was turned to other employments 
where, aided by ingenious mechanical, 
contrivances, the produce of one pair 
of hands was multiplied a thousand 
fold, and their cunning extended un- 
til results marvellous, if you consider 
them, were attained. Since the time 
of Watt, the steam-engine has exerted 
a power, made conquests, and in- 
creased and multiplied the material 
interests of this globe to an extent 
which it is scarcely possible to re- 
alize. 

“ But while Watt has gained a 
world-wide, well-earned fame, the 
names of those men who have pro- 
vided the machines to utilize the en- 
ergies of the steam-engine are too 
often forgotten. Of their inventions 
the majority of mankind know little. 
They worked silently at home, in the 
mill, or in the factory, observed by 
few. Indeed, in most cases, these si- 
lent workers had no wish to expose 
their work to public gaze. Were it 
not so, the factory and the mill are 
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not places where people go to take 
the air. How long in the silent night 
the inventors of these. machines sat 
and pondered; how often they had to 
cast aside some long-sought mechani- 
cal movement and seek another and 
a better arrangenent of parts, none 
but themselves could ever know. 
They were unseen workers, who suc- 
ceeded by rare genius, long patience, 
and indomitable perseverance. 


“More ingenuity and_ creative 
mechanical genius is perhaps dis- 
.played in machines used for the 


manufacture of textile fabrics than 
by those used in any other industry. 
It was not until late in_ historical 
times that the manufacture of such 
fabrics became established un a large 
scale in Europe. Although in China 
man was clothed in silk long ago, and 
although Confucius, in a work written 
2,300 years ago, orders with the great- 
est minuteness the rules to be ob- 
served in the production and manufac- 
ture of silk, yet it was worth nearly 
its weight in gold in Europe in the 
time of Aurelian, whose empress had 
to forego the luxury of a silk gown on 
account of its cost. Through Con- 
stantinople and Italy the manufacture 
passed slowly westwards, and was not 
established in France until the six- 
teenth century, and arrived at a still 
later period in this country. It is re- 
lated that James V had to borrow a 
pair of silk hose from the Earl of 
Mar, in order that he might not, as 
he expressed it, appear as a scrub 
before strangers. 

“So cotton, of which.the manufac- 
ture in India dates from before his- 
torical times, had scarcely by the 
Christian era reached Persia and 








Egypt. Spain in the tenth and Italy 
in the fourteenth century manufac-. 
tured it, but Manchester, which is 
now the great metropolis of the trade, 
not until the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“ Linen was worn by the old Egyp- 
tians, and some of their linen mummy 
cloths surpass in fineness any linen 
fabrics made in later days. The 
Babylonians wore linen also and 
wool, and obtained a widespread fame 
for skill in workmanship and beauty 
in design. 

“Tn this country wool once formed 
the staple for clothing. Silk was the 
first rival, but its costliness placed 
it beyond the reach of the many. To 
introduce a new material or improved 
machine into this or other countries a 
century or more ago was no light un- 
dertaking. Inventors and would-be 
benefactors alike, ran the risk of loss 


of life. Loud was the outcry made in 


the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury against the introduction of In- 
dian cottons and Dutch calicoes. 

“ Until 1738, in which year the im- 
provements in spinning machinery 
were begun, each thread of worsted or 
cotton wool had been spun between 
the fingers in this and all other coun- 
tries. Wyatt, in 1738, invented spin- 
ning by rollers instead of fingers, and 
his invention was turther improved 
by Arkwright. In 1770 Hargreaves 
patented the spinning jenny, and 
Crompton the mule in 1775,a machine 
which combined the advantages of the 
frames of both Hargreaves and Ark- 
wright. In less than a century after 
the first invention by Wyatt, double 
mules were working in Manchester 
with over 2,000 spindles. Improve- 
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ments in machines for weaving were 
begun at an earlier date. In 1579 a 
ribbon loom is said to ‘have been in- 
vented at Dantzic, by which from four 
to six pieces could be woven at one 
time, but the machine was destroyed, 
and the inventor lost his life. In 1800 
Jacquard’s most ingenious invention 
was brought into use, which, by a 
simple mechanical operation, deter- 
mines the movements of the threads 
which form the pattern in weaving. 
But the greatest discovery in the art 
of weaving was wrought by Cart- 
wright’s discovery of the power loom, 
which led eventually to the substitu- 
tion of steam for manual labor, and 
enabled a boy with a steam loom to 
do fifteen times the work of a man 
with a hand loom. 

“For complex ingenuity few ma- 
chines will compare with those used 
in the manufacture of lace and bobbin 
net. Hammond, in 1768, attempted 
to adapt the stocking frame to this 
manufacture, which had hitherto been 
conducted by hand. It remained for 
John Heathcoat to complete the 
adaptation in 1809, and to revolution- 
ize this branch of industry, reducing 
the cost of its produce to  one- 
fortieth of what the cost had been 
before Heathcoat’s improvements 
were effected. 

“ Most of these ingenious machines 
were in use before Watt’s genius gave 
the world a new motive power in the 
steam-engine; and, had the steam- 
engine never been perfected, they 
would still have enormously in- 
creased the productive power of 
mankind. Water power was applied 
to many of them; in the first silk- 
thread mill, erected at Derby in 1738, 


318 million yards of silk thread were 
spun daily with one water-wheel. 

“ These are happier times for in- 
ventors: keen competition among 
manufacturers does not let a good in- 
vention lie idle now. That which 
was rejected by old machines as waste 
is now worked up into useful fabrics 
by new ones. From all parts of the 
world new products come—jute from 
India, flax from New Zealand, and 
many others which demand new 
adaptations of old machines or new 
and untried mechanical arrangements 
to utilize them. Time would fail me 
if I were to attempt to enumerate one 
tithe of these rare combinations of 
mechanical skill; and, indeed no one 
will ever appreciate the labor and 
supreme mental effort required for 
their construction who has not him- 
self seen them and their wondrous 
achievements. 

“ Steamboats, the electric telegraph, 
and railways are more within the 
cognizance of the world at large, and 
the progress that has been made in 
them in little more than one genera- 
tion is better known than appreciated. 

“Tt is not more than forty years 
since one of our scientific men, and an 
able one too, declared at a meeting of 
this Association that no steamboat 
would ever cross the Atlantic; found- 
ing his statement on the impracti- 
cability, in his view, of a steamboat 
carrying snfficient coal, profitably, I 
presume, for the voyage. Yet, soon 
after this statement was made, the 
Sirius stedmed from Bristol to New 
York in seventeen days, and was soon 
followed by the Great Western, which 
made the homeward passage in thir- 
teen-and-a-half days; and with these 
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voyages the era of steamboats began. 
Like most important inventions, that 
of the steamboat was a long time 
in assuming a form capable of being 
profitably utilized; and even when it 
had assumed such a form, the objec- 
tions of commercial and_ scientific 
men had still to be overcome.” 


To be continued. 





Tue London Zancet calls attention 
to the importance, in the present state 
of the public health, of securing the 
‘early detection of cases of scarlet 
fever. It is of consequence not only 
to the patient but also to the com- 
munity, in order that timely measures 
may be taken for preventing the spread 
of the disease. The Lancet says that 
the throat symptoms are the most 
trustworthy for the purpose of diag- 
nosis in the initial stage of scarlet 
fever. The soft part of the palate is 
extensively reddened, and not merely 
the tonsils, as is the case in the first 
instance in ordinary sore throat. 
When this condition is met with, ac- 
companied by a very hot skin and a 
very quick pulse, accompanied or pre- 
ceded by sickness, with a_ thickly- 
furred tongue, red borders and promi- 
nent papillz,a case of scarlet fever 
may be prepared for. In most cases, 
adds the Zancet, sickness occurs within 
twenty-four hours after the com- 
mencement of the attack, and in a 
large proportion of cases it occurs 
within twelve oreighteen hours. The 
Lancet addresses itself to medical men; 
but there are so many parents who 
havea wholesome fear of calling in the 
doctor to their families, if they can 
avoid it, that it is well for the signs to 
be widely known during the present 
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prevalence of scarlet fever, by which 
they may ascertain that they will have 
finally to resort to him. Seeing, too, 
the number of the children of the 
poorer classes now daily gathered to- 
gether in schools, it would be a wise 
precaution for the authorities to issue 
to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
some plain directions for the detec- 
tion of this and other infectious mala- 
dies common in childhood by which, 
in the event of complaints of illness 
on the part of any of their pupils, 
they might become aware of suspicious 
cases and take their measures accord- 
ingly. In the absence of such ora 
similar-safeguard, schools in crowded 
districts may play no small part in 
assisting the progress of the epidemics 
of the future. 





In an article on “ Aniline Colors,” 
curious examples are given of the 
tinctorial power of these dyes. One 
part of rosaniline in a million of water 
exhibits “a deep crimson color.” 
With one part of rosaniline in twenty- 
five million parts of water the tint is 
still perceptible; and with one part in _ 
a hundred millions the limit of visi- 
bility is reached, the color then being 
visible only .in layers of liquid 
eighteen inches in thickness. 





A course of lectures on scientific 
subjects (adapted to a juvenile audi- 
tory) by Prof. Tyndall, F. R. S., and 
others, are now in progress in Lon- 
don. “In this course the phenomena 
will be so illustrated and explained as 
to enable the pupil to repeat the ex- 
periments, and to pursue the subject 
further, at school or at home. With 


this object in view, the laws of sci- 
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ence will be elicited from facts ob- 
tained with the simplest apparatus.” 
It would be possible to explain to 
children much of the ordinary phe- 
nomena of science in an easy and 
entertaining way through the medium 
of a course of lectures in our large 
halls, in Winter, by competent teach- 
ers. How very far behind we are in 
such matters, however, is painfully 
evident. 


A PROPHET IS NOT WITHOUT HONOR, 
ETC., is aptly illustrated in the case of 
Stanley, the African traveler, whose 
work and explorations are receiving 
flattering notice in London and Paris, 
We shall have no opinion of our own 
on this subject, but will have to wait 
until his praise is wafted over the 
water, before we will know whether or 
not it would be proper to commend 
him for his indomitable perseverance 
and success. .Sir Samuel Baker and 
Col. Grant, of the R. G. S., have both 
stated that Stanley has added to the 
information supplied by Speke, Liv- 
ingstone, and others. 

CHLORAL.—The uncertainty of the 
action of chloral, however rare, is an 
undoubted fact which lessens very 
much the safety of the drug. The 


opinion prevails among medical men 
that unexplained death after chloral 
was more common than after any 
other of the narcotics in common use. 
Each case points the lesson very 
strongly that the nocturnal use of 
chloral is not without its dangers, 
and should, as much as possible, be 
discouraged. 





SEASONAL ORDER oF COLOR IN 
FLowers.—It has been observed that 
flowers, during Spring and Summer, 
appear to follow the spectrum. This 
suggests a theory that the actinic 


‘rays of the sun are in greater torce 


during the Spring, and that these 
chemical rays are those which revivify 
seeds and plants after their Winter 
hibernation. 





STATISTICIANS calculate that there 
are now in work some 200,000 steam- 
engines, with a total power of 12,000,- 
ooo horses, corresponding to the mus- 
cular strength of 100,000,000 men. 





Atmost all the Carthaginian an- 
tiquities which had been sunk with 
the Magenta have been recovered by 
Denayrouze’s diving apparatus and 
submarine lamp. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
MARY D. HICKS, 


Teacher of Drawing in the Public Schools of 
Syracuse. 


One of the most important and 
most progressive educational move- 
ments in the State the past year, was 
the introduction of industrial draw- 
ing into our public school course by 
legislative enactment. This enactment 
provided for free instruction in draw- 
ing in the normal schools, and in all 
schools in charge of local boards of 
education. 

It was followed in August, by a cir- 
cular issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, calling especial 
attention to the act of the Legislature, 
and making timely and wise sugges- 
tions concerning it. In this circular, 
Mr. Gilmour recommends that during 
the first year, systematic instruction 
should be attempted in at least the 
following-named subjects of the study : 
Free- Hand Outline Drawing from 
Flat Copies; The Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Original Design; Free-Hand 
Model and Object Drawing; that the 
exercises embrace the following fea- 
tures: Geometrical Forms, Memory 


and Dictation Exercises, Convention- 
alization of Forms, the Principles 
of Elementary Design, the Princi- 
ples of Free-Hand Perspective ; and 
that the instruction be carefully 
graded for Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, or High Schools. He re- 
commends also the employment of 
special teachers for a time, to, instruct 
the regular teachers, and advises ex- 
amination and promotion in drawing 
as in other studies. He concludes by 
saying that he looks for “active and 
hearty co-operation in the effort to in- 
troduce the study of drawing into our 
public schools.” 

Earnest men, educators and legisla- 
tors, in the State of Massachusetts, be- 
gan some years since to see, that while 
their public schools were accomplish- 
ing much, that while through them the 
children of their State were being so 
trained that they would become en- 
lightened citizens, yet the public- 
school education lacked that practical 
industrial element that could only be 
supplied by the introduction of draw- 
jng. The State took action in the 
matter and secured, as State Art Di- 
rector, Walter Smith, a man of im- 
mense executive ability, as well as the 
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most thorough practical knowledge of 
the subject, gained by assiduous §per- 
sonal study, by long experience in 
teaching, and by earnest and thought- 
ful surveys of methods pursued under 
the auspices of the leading govern- 
ments of the old world. The real his. 
tory of drawing in Massachusetts 
dates from his arrival there. The 
progress of the enterprise has been 
watched carefully from the beginning, 
and the results attained thus far (and 
as yet only a beginning has been 
made) have amply satisfied those who 
had expected most. : 

The State of New York now fol- 
lows her lead, and the measure of suc- 
cess obtained here will be anxiously 
looked for by educators of other 
States. To aid in producing that suc- 
cess, we have legislative enactment, 
and the earnest support of the State 
Superintendent, and, moreover, we 
have the “active and hearty co-opera- 
tion of superintendents, commission- 
ers and teachers,” looked for. 

I do not propose in this paper to 
present abstract statements or theories 
concerning industrial drawing, but 
rather to meet, as far as I am able, 
some difficulties which may arise in 
the way of that co-operation so much 
desired and so much to be desired. 

It is evident that the subject is con- 
sidered as one of great importance by 
many; but, nevertheless, there remains 
in the minds of some, a doubt as to 
the value of drawing as a regular 
branch of education. This is not to 
be wondered at, for it has been looked 
upon in this country as a feminine 
accomplishment, the results of which 
were to be placed on a par with other 
teminine accomplishments which are 


sO many times merely the means of 
meretricious display. The drawing 
that we know the most about is a mere 
copying of pictures, executed with 
more or less skill—sometimes with 
careful and conscientious labor and 
elaborated with much painstaking, but 
in the most of cases so utterly fruit- 
iess and valueless that its effect reaches 
no farther than the “ pieces” exhibit- 
ed, and the student finds herself utter- 
ly at a loss when asked to draw the 
simplest form from description, or the 
simplest object before her. This kind 
of drawing has come to be known as 
“young ladies’ drawing,” and there is 
hardly a more expressive term of con- 
tempt known among critics. Those 
who know no other drawing than this 
wonder, with reason, that it should be 
considered wise to endeavor to teach 
it to all children. A bright, intelli- 
gent lady was conversing with me the 
other day as to my duties, and learned, 
with horror, that every child in the 
public schools of Syracuse was taught 
to draw. She was doubly at a loss; 
she did not know anything of the 
public schools, and did not realize the 
necessity of giving to the children of 
the public schools all that can be ob- 
tained; neither did she know that 
anything more or different could be 
included in drawing than the copying 
just mentioned. She thought a few 
moments, and then turning to me with 
that smile of peculiar sweetness that 
an opponent often wears when sure of 
being able to crush you, she said, “do 
they teach all the languages to all the 
children of the public schools?” To 
her, drawing was a mere accomplish- 
ment, and, as_ such, entirely out of 
place in the public schools. But had 
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she known that copying was but a 
small part of drawing, had she con- 
sidered how it could become a means 
of expression as available as language, 
had she thought how largely the man- 
ufacturer and mechanic may be bene- 
fited by it, she could have seen that 
drawing would find a legitimate place 
in any system of public education. 
This lady may be taken, I suppose, as 
the representative of a large class who 
do not see the use of drawing, espe- 
cially to the working classes, who are, 
to a great extent, the patrons of our 
public schools. This class of people 
will necessarily stand in the way of 
art-education, but I believe that a 
thoughtful examination of the subject 
would turn them into co-laborers. 

Let them understand that picture- 
making is not in the slightest degree 
the aim of the advocates of industrial 
drawing, that that aim is rather to 
provide a new and most desirable 
means of expression—a method of 
transmitting ideas, which will, in 
many cases, prove less tedious and 
more intelligent than speaking or 
writing; that a knowledge of draw- 
ing has its money value; and that of 
two workmen, equally skilful with 
the implements of their labor, the one 
who understands drawing and _ its 
principles will be of much greater 
value to his employer, and will com- 
mand. much. better wages, and they 
will begin to feel that the time spent 
in learning to draw may not be utterly 
lost. " 

Let them realize that all this is not 
mere theory, but that it has been 
matter of practice with all leading 
foreign nations for scores of years; 
that England was absolutely con- 
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strained, by her low place in manufac- 
turing skill at the first World’s Fair 
in 1851, to provide free instruction in 
drawing for the masses; that we are 
dependent to a great degree upon 
foreign workmen for skilled labor, 
these workmen having had that train- 
ing in drawing that we have not fur- 
nished, and they will be convinced 
that some movement must be made to 
prepare our workmen as_ well for 
their duties as those of foreign coun- 
tries are prepared. 

But at this point I fear that some of 
them, bound by traditional belief, 
would say, “We do now see how 
great the advantage would be, but you 
know it requires a natural talent that 
is not possessed by everybody.” 

Now, if they can be shown that all 
drawing is based upon principles as 
firmly established and unchanging as 
those of mathematics; that those 
principles may be as easily imparted 
as those of any other study; that 
although one may be more largely 
endowed with the faculty of imitation 
than another, yet every one is suffi- 
ciently gifted to learn how to draw; 
and that these are not mere arbitrary 
assertions, but are daily found to be 
facts; and if, then, the work of schools 
that are pursuing this study earnestly, 
can be placed before them, this objec- 
tion will be removed, and a strong 
desire will be awakened to try and see 
“if these things be really so.” 

How can it be done? is now the 
inquiry. Let us turn to the circular 
of the State Superintendent. He says 
that the instruction must be carefully 
graded for primary, grammar, inter- 
mediate and high schools —a point 
of the utmost importance. That 
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vicious kind of art education which 
allows or requires a pupil to take up 
form, light and shade, color, per- 


' spective, at once or indiscrimately, is 


like a method of teaching Latin which 
after, or perhaps without, an exercise 
or two in grammar, would give the 
pupil daily lessons in Virgil or 
Horace, with assistance in the literal 
rendering of the words. A classical 
scholar could hardly be made by such 
a method; neither can the principles 
of drawing be mastered unless pre- 
sented with due reference to grada- 
tion. 

The subjects mentioned in the cir- 
cular are, of course, unfamiliar both 
in name and in practical application 
to those. not acquainted with indus- 
trial drawing. The beginner, then 
would be puzzled here. Teachers 
and others interested in education 
have said to me since the publication 
of the law and the issue of the cir- 
cular : “ We would like to carry out 
the law, but, to tell the truth, we don’t 
know how.” 

A brief notice of the subjects may 
not, then, be out of place. 

The first subject mentioned is Free- 
Hand Outline Drawing from Flat 
Copies, and, as I understand it, Geo- 
metrical Forms, Memory and Dicta- 
tion Drawing can be united with this. 
Geometrical Forms may be taught 
from a printed copy or from the black- 
board, and they should be the first 
forms given. They furnish a vocabu- 
lary and become a means of commu- 
nication between teacher and pupil. 

But it is necessary to go back of 
these and familiarize the children, 
first, with the different kinds of lines. 
These can be learned by the youngest 


pupils, and they find more ways than 
one of making use of the knowledge 
gained. Some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the ability of primary 
scholars to deal with these terms, but 
experience shows that they discover 
their convenience in conversation, and 
adapt them with great readiness to 
everyday occurrences. They are not 
only able to do this, but they go still 
farther, and become in their time 
teachers of their younger brothers 
and sisters. I was quite astonished 
the other day by a drawing lesson that 
I received at the dinner-table of a 
friend. A little four-year-old held her 
knife upright, and said “ vertical ;” 
then level, and said “ horizontal ;” and 
then resting it on the table and lean- 
ing it, said “ oblique.” She had been 
taught by an older sister of seven 
years. This explained to me a cir- 
cumstance that occurred a few days 
after. In one of our primary schools, 
a teacher had before her a class that 
had entered school a week or two be- 
fore. Drawing an upright line upon 
the board, she asked if any one could 
tell what kind of a line it was, think- 
ing that one or two who had been in 
school before would be able to an- 
swer. To my amazement, half the 
class replied, without hesitation, “A 
vertical line.” They had _ evidently 
heard of it out of school. 

The lines and their combinations in 
the three kinds of angles having been 
iearned, geometrical forms will easily 
follow. The division of lines must be 
taught them, and they must be led to 
seek for the relative proportions of 
the lines in the figures given them. 
Leaving simple geometrical forms, or- 
namental forms in outline may be 
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given, but great care must be used in 
their selection. This exercise will be 
copying, but pains must be taken to 
make it more than a simple copying ; 
sometimes it may be required that the 
form be enlarged, sometimes reduced, 
sometimes repeated three or four times 
to form a border. Memory drawing 
must be frequently practiced, for 
forms are as legitimate subjects for 
the memory as words. 

The tendency in all this work is to 
render the pupil independent. We 
may go still further now, and give 
dictation lessons in drawing. I can- 
not illustrate this in any way so well 
as by an actual lesson, and I should 
be pleased if some of you should be 
inclined to try it. In this exercise, 
(the main object being to have the 
pupils show by their lines that they 
understand what the teacher expresses 
in words), the drawing is not closely 
criticised as to execution. Draw a 
vertical line two inches long. Cross 
it in the centre by a horizontal line of 
the same length, having half upon one 
side and half upon the other side of. 
the vertical line. These two lines are 
the diameters of a square. Draw the 
square. Nowconnect the ends of the 
diameters by oblique lines. These 
lines will form a second square. Di- 
vide the sides of the second square 
into three equal parts. Connect the 
points of division with the corner of 
the first square that lies nearest -to 
them. This is, of course, a very simple 
figure, but children will soon learn to 
draw very complicated ones, using 
curved lines as well as straight. 

In connection with the preceding 
word, the Elementary Principles of 
Original Design may be taught. 
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The laws of symmetry and of repeti- 
tion having been explained, pupils 
will soon produce designs with a will. 
An admirable preliminary to design 
is to give parallel dictation lessons; 
that is to say, dictation lessons that 
differ from each other in only one or 
two directions. For instance, taking 
the dictation lesson just given as one, 
give the same directions for another, 
and add this direction. Erase the di- 
ameters and the central divisions of 
the sides of the second square. The 
figure thus produced differs decidedly 
from the first. Some child may now 
see how another variation can be made, 
and may take his first step in design. 

As the pupil advances in design, he 
may be taught Conventionalization 
of Forms. All forms of nature are 
more or less irregular, and are not 
therefore adapted to designs in which 
symmetry is required. Inconvention- 
alizating a form, its irregularities are 
rejected while its peculiarities are re- 
tained. 

In addition to these, the State Su- 
perintendent recommends Free-Hand 
Model and Object Drawing. I sup- 
pose this to be simple outline draw- 
ing of models and objects. In order 
to have this understood, the principles 
of Free-Hand Perspective must be 
given. I heard not long since of a 
lady who wished to obtain a class in 
drawing in a neighboring town. She 
wished to teach object drawing. At 
the same time a trained drawing 
teacher was giving asystematic course 
of lessons in Free-Hand, Outline 
Drawing.for the teachers of the town, 
and invited the lady to be present at 
one of the lessons. The lady listened 


in wonder, and at the close of the les- 
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son said that she had never known 
before that there were any principles 
underlying drawing, that she was 
convinced that she knew nothing of 
simple Free-Hand Drawing, much 
less of Object Drawing, and asked 


what books she could obtain for prac- 


tice, that she might learn. 

We have now considered briefly 
the subjects and exercises recom- 
mended in the circular, indicating 
somewhat the methods by which 
drawing may be taught. It would 
be a great oversight, however, to pass 
over the suggestion that ‘teachers 
should be taught by a special teacher. 
Drawing has been taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the country more or 
less for a number of years, but the 
great error in this, aside from the one 
that it had no end, no aim, no system, 
was the supposition that it could be 
taught by the regular teachers of the 
school without previous training. 
Doubtless the true way is that it 
should be taught by the regular 
teachers, but it is equally certain that 
they should be prepared before at- 
tempting to teach it, otherwise the 
drawing will be a failure, as it has 
already proved in so many cases. The 
teachers, not understanding it, dread 
the lessons, and the pupils share the 
feeling. A teacher of this sort, try- 
ing to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Education, in whose employ 
he was, was accustomed tu conduct 
his drawing exercises in this way: 
“Children, open your books at the 
24th exercise, and make your work 
as much like the copy as ‘you can.” 
He did not know of any principle in 
the lesson to be explained—he did 
not know the necessity for individual 


criticism as well as class instruction. 
Having given the above direction, he 
took his seat at his desk, glancing 
over the school occasionally to see 
that it was in order, and he did not 
at all understand the smile of amuse- 
ment which met him when he told 
how he taught drawing. Had he 
been taught drawing himself, he 
would have taken it up in a different 
spirit and with a different method, 
and would doubtless have produced 
good results. To make drawing a 
complete success, a superintendent 
of drawing, competent to instruct the 
teachers, to supervise the school work 
and to conduct class exercises in the 
High School (if it be taught there) is 
necessary. | 

Mr. Gilmour, in accordance with 
the letter of the law, which says that 
“the Board of Education of each city 
in this State shall cause free instruc- 
tion to be given in industrial or free- 
hand drawing in at least one depart- 
ment of the schools under their charge,” 
recommends that it be introduced in- 
to the grammar schools. I wish that 
Boards of Education might not be 
content to abide by the letter of the 
law, but would, moved by the spirit 
which actuated its originators, intro- 
duce drawing into all grades from 
the lowest to the highest. 

This would not bea step inthe dark, 
for the results obtained in Boston 
schools must convince as to its practi- 
cability, and its practical bearing is 
fast manifesting itself. Dr. Samuel 
Osgood, in a recent letter to the Zven- 
ing Post, says, “It is an old story for 
me to tell your readers about the 
growing taste of our Boston neigh- 
bors, but every visit there surprises 
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me with something new. The art- 
education in the Boston public schools 
is beginning to tell upon the tastes of 
the family and upon the beauty of 
workmanship. My old friend and 
parishioner, Mr. James A.’ Dupee, 
Treasurer of the Hamilton Mills, 
lately showed me many fine speci- 
mens of their prints and some of the 
best designs, mere drawing from 
nature by girls, trained in the Boston 
art schools.” He concludes his letter 
by speaking of the “duty of artists 
and persons of culture in general, in 
bringing the art spirit to bear upon 
labor, and to infuse not only more 
taste but more humanity and faith in- 
to industry.” | 

There is not space in this paper to 
give more than a passing allusion to 
the educational and esthetic  in- 
fluences of the study of drawing, but 
these must not be forgotten. Educa- 
tionally, it reaches and developes 
faculties whieh otherwise lie dormant 
or are misapplied. Aésthetically, its 
refining and elevating power will be 
at once acknowledged, and we must 
hold fast to all that will ennoble and 
inspire the children of our public 
schools, for upon them depends the 
future of the country. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF TASTE IN IN- 


DUSTRIAL ART, Mr. Digby Wyatt, of _ 


London, writes: 


“So long as the user of any article 
was brought into immediate com- 
munication with the maker of it, the 
thing produced was sure to correspond 
precisely with the condition of civil- 
ization common to the maker and the 
buyer, and over the operation of mak- 
ing it would preside whatever measure 
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of intelligence, or aptitude for the per- 
ception of beauty in Industrial Art, 
might belong to either of the two. 

“ When objects came to be manufac- 
tured, the immediate link between the 
maker and the user was broken, since 
the very operation of making for a 
purpose instead of specially for the 
user, and of contemplating storage 
instead of immediate use, stamped the 
object made with the character of gen- 
eralization instead of particular adap- 
tation. Thus it is that all objects in 
Industrial Art which are manufac- 
tured are apt to lose that _ perfect 
propriety which characterizes them, 
when they are specially made by the 
hand of a maker for the use of an in- 
dividual who delights in them only if 
made in accordance with his special 
enjoyment of beauty in technical de- 
sign. Of course, things beautiful may 
be manufactured, but it is very hard 
to manufacture upon any great scale, 
and retain freshness and beauty in In- 
dustrial Art. Hence arises that which 
is too common now-a-days, viz.: that 
while objects of exceptional use and 
demand are carefully designed and 
executed, things which are always 
haunting every one, in their paths 
through life, are left for their artistic 
appearance to the chapter of accidents 
and the caprice of a too often heedless 
or ignorant workman. This system 
requires an entire change. Things 
which are of most common use should 
be most carefully designed, and in 
obedience to the purest systems of 
Industrial Art, so that by their in- 
herent excellence they may fit the taste 
of every educated buyer. 

“To produce this perfect under- 
standing between maker and buyer, 
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both must recognize common princi- 
ples—the one as guiding and presid- 
ing over manufacture, and the other 
as ruling selection and purchase. 

“T have ventured to detain you by 
these few observations, which you 
may possibly fancy to be somewhat 
removed from the simple zsthetics of 
Industrial Art, because I recognize in 
the demands of the present day an 
urgent necessity for cultivated persons 
to understand not only what is desir- 
able, but what is practicable. Every 
one of you, from day to day, must be 
called upon to exercise a choice in 
what you buy. All that you buy of 
any permanent nature which has been 
produced by Industrial Art, must 
have more or less excellence from the 
art point of view or the reverse. It is 
your duty to select only what is ex- 
cellent, and if you do that with con- 
sistency you will very soon find that 
manufacturers will never supply you 
with anything else than what is excel- 
lent. Defective supply only follows 
defective demand. The user has no 
right to complain of the manufacturer, 
for the remedy against imperfect pro- 
duction is almost always in his own 
hands. Supply will always follow 
demand, and it is a sure sign of ignor- 
ance, or unwholesome apathy on the 
part of the buyer, when supply dic- 
tates to demand.” 





ACCORDING to the Academy, the se- 
ries of Vorlegeblitter, or illustrations 
from ancient works of art for the use 
of students of archzology, published 
every Christmas by Professor Conze, 
of Vienna, will this year be, perhaps, 
more than usually interesting. The 
series consists of twelve large plates, 


some of which are devoted to engrav- 
ings of vases from the hand of the 
Greek vase painter, Duris, whose style 
is particularly interesting from _ its 
freedom of drawing and skilful com- 
position as compared with an archaic 
severity, observable more or less in 
jhe types of all his figures—~. ¢., in the 
proportions and in the markings of 
the anatomy. Again, plate vii. is oc- 
cupied with the presumable copies 
now existing from the famous group 
of sculpture which Xerxes carried off 
from Athens, representing the tyran- 
nicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 


Harper's Weekly, for January 29, con- 
tains an illustration of the monument 
recently placed on the grave of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. It consists of a single 
well- proportioned block of granite 
about four feet in height, weighing 
nearly 2000 pounds, and was brought 
in 1876 from the Aar Glacier in 
Switzerland —the glacier on which 
he spent so many summers, when 
collecting the material for his work 
on glaciers. With the exception of 
the letters cut upon it, the boulder 
stands upon the grave untouched, as 
it came from the glacier; on the face 
is the inscription, “ Louis Jean Ro- 
dolphe Agassiz,” and on the opposite 
side, “born at Moteir, Switzerland, 
May, 28, 1807; died at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, December, 14, 1873.” 
On the edge are the words, “ Boulder 
from the Aar Glacier.” 

We remember, some years ago, 
when Professor Agassiz visited Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of verifying his glacial theory, and 
that he derived much satisfaction in 
his examination of the numerous de- 
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posits of boulders, which were found 
in great quantites on the southern 
slopes of the range of hills lying with- 
in ‘the park, and upon which he dis- 
covered, and pointed out, with much 
enthusiasm, the marks and scratches, 
which, with the stones themselves, af- 
ford ample evidence of the truth of 
his theory. 





For this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, the Queen loaned no 
less than twenty seven of her choicest 
pictures. This isvery properly taken 
as a proof that the Queen is acting with 
a definite intention of setting the best 
example to other owners of werks of 
art, and supporting the great educa- 


tional efforts which the Royal Acade- ' 


micians are endeavoring to carry out 
by means of the annual collections of 
works by ancient masters, the bring- 
ing together of which is a heavy and 
wholly gratuitous labor. 





THe STaTuE OF PRINCE ALBERT 
under the Hyde Park Monument. has 
now been completed, by the addition 
of the head. The Prince is repre- 
sented sitting robed, with his left hand 
on his knee, and his right hand ona 
book, whilst he looks towards Buck- 
ingham Palace. The statue, 18 feet 
high, is entirely of bronze, and when 
gilded and finished will be unveiled 
by the Queen. 





Arter considerable delay, the first 
stone of the Grand National Opera 
House. on the Victoria Embankment, 
was laid, on Thursday, by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who performed the cus- 
tomary ceremonial of using trowel, 
mortar, plumb-rule, and mallet. 





Our ARTists generally are princi- 
pally busy on paintings for the Spring 
exhibition and the “Centennial.” 
In the latter, unfortunately, they them- 
selves expect to play a subordinate 
part only. The Winter sales are inter- 
esting, as showing how many pictures 
are sold at cheap prices. In these sales, 
the works of our own artists are 
sandwiched between inferior material, 
though not always from abroad—“ One 
hand washing the other,” as_ the 
phrase goes, so far as the speculators 
are concerned. It is to be regretted 
that the necessity exists for disposing 
of pictures in this way. The ten- 
dency is all in the wrong direction. 





Durinc the holiday week, the cel- 
ebrated Venddme - Column was 
crowned with the old Napoleenic 
statue, whose restoration has been a 
marvel of ingenuity. On the destruc- 
tion of the column, the statue at first 
appeared irrevocably injured ; it 
was broken into several pieces, the 
head was perfectly flattened out, and 
the back of the skull driven into the 
face, the body wrenched out of shape, 
the legs and arms were battered, and 
all the draperies dragged and dis- 
torted. 





“A PRIVATE SCHOOL for instruction in 
drawing, painting, and etching has 
been established at the house of Mrs. 
Eliza Greatorex, in West Twenty- 
third street, where, assisted by her ac- 
complished daughters, she is instruct- 
ing young ladies. Drawing from the 
antique and from living models is 
made a feature of the course of in- 
struction. Mrs. Greatorex herself 
superintends the pen and ink sketches, 
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Joan or Arc’s Suir oF ARMOR, 
given to her by Charles VII., has been 
placed in the Paris Musée des Inval- 
ides. This armor was deposited at 
St. Denis by the Maid of Orleans 
when she had been wounded under 
the walls of Paris. The suit, com- 
posed of steel scales, weighs about 56 
lbs., and is exactly similar to that in 
the Musée in Pierrefonds, which was 
worn by Joan on her capture by the 
English. 


THE DRAUGHTSMAN’S great aim 
should be to acquire accuracy rather 
than speed in his work. He who 
once learns to draw correctly may 
speedily learn to draw rapidly, and 
his rapid drawings will be valuable. 
The student who only learns to draw 
rapidly, without drawing correctly, 
let ‘him work to the end of time, and 


his drawings will be worthless. 


THE JouRNAL for February will 
contain a paper on “ INDUSTRIAL ART 
EDUCATION AND DRAWING IN OUR 
Pusiic ScHoots,” by Miss Mary J. 
Dyer. 

Miss Dyer is senior teacher of draw- 
ing in the public schools of Brooklyn 
and a graduate of the Normal Art 
School of Boston, with an experi- 
ence which commends what she has 
to say on the subject, to the consider- 
ation of all interested in this useful 
and important branch of school work. 


Tue Art GALLERY at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition will be one of the 
most attractive fixtures. A good deal 


should be made of the fact, that it 
will afford opportunities for fine dis- 
play of works of the best foreign pic- 
tures, which should be seen by all, 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Brookhn 
Lagle calls attention to the disregard 
of engravings in public art exhibi- 
tions, a noticeable omission intelli- 
gently discussed by the writer. 
Knowledge on this subject among 
cultivated persons, presumably, is al- 
most primitive. 





STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
—The competing works for students’ 
prizes of the Royal Academy were of 
exceptional excellence this year, es- 
pecially in sculpture and_ historical 
painting. The prizes consisted of 
medals, scholarship and “ honorable 
mentions,” for all of which there is 
great striving. 

Mr. J. W. Cuampney, the Boston 
genre-painter, known in England as 
the figure artist of Mr. Edward King’s 
work on the Southern States of 
America, is now on a tour of Amer- 
ica for L’//lustration of Paris. His 
sketches are to appear during the cen- 
tennial year. 

AT THE RECEPTION of the Union 
League Club, in January, there were 
exhibited, among others, pictures by 
Fortuny, Meissonier, Detaillé, Gér- 
ome, Toulmouche, Constable, Troyan, 
Rosa Bonheur—a notable collection. 


THE FORMATION of the Museum of 
Casts, which is to bring together the 
masterpieces’ of all the museums of 
Europe, has been commenced in the 
Louvre, which already contains many 
important plasters. 





A sALE of Gobelin tapestries, in 
Paris, recently realized $38,000. 
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Not untrue that tale of old! 
Now, as then, the wise and bold 
All the powers of nature hold 
Subject to their kingly will ; 
From the wondering crowds ashore, 
Treading life’s wild waters o’er, 
As upon a marble floor, 
Moves the strong man still. 


Still, to such, life’s elements 
With their sterner laws dispense, 
And the chain of consequence 

Broken in their pathway lies ; 
Time and change their vassals making, 
Flowers from icy pillows waking, 
Tresses of the sunrise shaking 

Over midnight skies. 


Still, to earnest souls, the sun 
Rests on towered Gibeon, 
And the moon of Ajalon 
Lights the battle-grounds of life ; 
To his aid the strong reverses, 
Hidden powers and giant forces, 
And the high stars in their courses 
Mingle in his strife! WHITTIER. 
THE Hon. JoHN CocHRAne, of New 
York, relates the following anecdote 
illustrative of the dignity and reserve 
of Washington’s character : 


“After the Revolutionary War, 
Washington and many of the army 
officers, then living in New York, met 
frequently at dinner at each other’s 


houses. My grandfather, Dr. John 
Cochrane (Surgeon and Director-Gen-. 
eral of the military hospital of the 
army), attending at one of these, had 
directed his son, my uncle, then a lad, 
to come in the evening to escort him 
home. 

“ As the son of the doctor, he was 
admitted to the dining-room, where, 
in the midst of their hilarity, he saw 
Gouverneur Morris, who was talking, 
turn suddenly towards Washington, 
next to whom he was seated, and 
clapping him on the back, heard him 
cry out, ‘ Wasn’t it so, my old boy ?” 

“Washington, my uncle said, sat 
unmoved, and a death-like silence fell 
upon the whole company, which soon 
after quietly broke up. 

“Tt was understood that the scene 
was occasioned by a wager that a lib- 
erty cduld be taken with Washington.” 





A FrencH gentleman, M. Gréard, 
reports zter alia as follows on the in- 
fant schools (sad/es @asile), of the Seine 
Department: “These schools have 
not hitherto fulfilled our highest ex- 
pectation. Not one-fifth of their at- 
tendance pass on to the elementary 
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schools with the first elements of in- 
struction. The greatest advantage to 
be derived from such preparatory 
schools—the education of the facul- 
ties—is among the rarest results.” 
Referring to the question :—Shall we 
substitute for our own sadles d’asile 
the German Kindergarten ?—M. Gré- 
ard opines: “Undoubtedly the 
Froebel method is seductive from its 
outward appearance (enveloppe), etc. ; 
but is it practical under our existing 
conditions? Not by any means; 
notably, its chief attraction, the gar- 
den, is nothing but a poetical utopia.” 
-—London School-Board Chronicle. 


A Dutcu school-paper has the fol- 
lowing trenchant remarks in the lack 
of assistant teachers for the element- 
ary schools in the Netherlands. 
“ Those of ourcommunes that have no 
wish to finger a few month’s salaries 
are truly at their wit’s end. While 
the price of provisions has been rising 
during the last few years, the average 
assistant’s salary has varied between 
50 pounds and 50 guineas. The re- 
sult may be guessed. In one (uni- 
versity) town there is not an element- 
ary school which has not a vacancy 
for an assistant. A-new free school 
is about to be opened, and while the 
head-master will be secured easily 
enough, there is but a poor prospect 
of finding his helpers.” —Zondon School- 
Board Chronicle. 


THE Berlin Pddagogische Zeitung has 
a curious article on “ Training up to 
Obedience.” The German _ paper 
deals with the respect due from chil- 
dren and somewhat older young 


people to their parents, teachers and 
employers; and it arrives at the con- 
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clusion that the bulk of the element- 
ary school teachers are scarcely in a 
position to command respect and thus 
enforce obedience in a natural way— 
both from their inferior social status 
and their one-sided education, which 
lacks culture.—London S. B. Chronicle. 





Tue School Management Commit- 
tee, of Portsmouth, England, recom- 
mend the following as compulsory 
subjects to be taught in school : Bible 
reading, reading and grammar, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, object lessons, history, 
geography, drawing, music, drill (in 
all the schools), and needlework ‘in 
girls’ and infants’) ; and the following 
as specific subjects : Mathematics, 
Latin, French, German (for boys and 
girls); mechanics, animal: physiology 
(for boys) ; physical geography, botany 
(for boys and girls); domestic econo- 
my (for girls); shorthand (for boys). 


THE present Italian Minister of 
Education, Signor Bonghi, may claim 
the honor of having been one of the 
first to establish a retreat or hospital 
for aged and needy school-teachers, 
The infirmary has been combined with 
an establishment, already existing at 
Assisi, for the training of school-mas- 
ters’ sons, to which institution have 
been attached no less than fifty-two 
scholarships. Belgium, we believe, 
can boast of a similar retreat for su- 
perannuated teachers. 


Tue Russians, by all accounts, seem 
to have carried off the palm at the 
Geographical Congress recently held 
in Paris. The large maps so beauti- 
fully and accurately designed by the 
officers of the Imperial staff excited 
general admiration, 
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IF little flowers knew it, 
The sorrow on my heart, 

Their tears with mine would rue it, 

And less would be the smart. 


If nightingales could know it, 

My troubles and my grief, 
They would sing me to undo it— 
A musical relief. 


The golden stars and tender, 
If they could know my pain, 
Would step from out their splendor 
To bring me peace again. 


They know it by no token— 
One only knows—and she 
Herself it is has broken 
And torn my heart from me. 








As to whether scholarship in the 
Boston schools is advancing or retro- 
grading, Mr. H. C. Hardon says, in the 
N. £. Journal: “The opinion seems 
to be held by some present, that the 
scholarship in the Boston grammar 
schools is less good than formerly. 
If we take the girls’ schools in the first 
classes, and measure attainment by 
English history, minute particularity 
in relation to some parts of geogra- 
phy, fine map drawing on cardboard, 
certain fractions of grammar, this 
opinion is, I think, in accordance with 
the facts. If we measure attainment 
by these in part, by the general abili- 
ty to write a good hand, to write a 
highly - respectable letter or other 
composition, to passa fair examina- 
tion in elementary physiology, and in 
many of our schools in topics in 
physical geography, or philosophy, or 
book-keeping, to sing much easy 
music at sight, to draw in a way that 
many people pronounce impossible, 
to make or mend a plain shirt or its 
equal, to give far less occasions for 
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disagreeable discipline and _ school 
suspensions, the past was not better 
than the present is.”’ 








WELL-MANNERED.—Japanese women 
are charming in manner, and would 
be in appearance, were it not for their 
ungainly forms, which are ruined by 
a clumsy mode of dress, and, among 
the poorer classes, the practice of car-. 
rying burdens upon the back. When 
a Japanese girl reaches the age of six- 
teen without having undergone either 
of the processes of deformity, she is a 
wonder to the eye, and remains so un- 
til twenty-five, or possibly a little 
later. Then she ceases to charm for a 
certain period, in any way excepting 
by her manner, and that is generally 
preserved to the last. But as she 
grows old she has a chance of becom- 
ing quite delightful again. There is 
nothing nicer than a dignified and 
white-haired old Japanese lady. She 
is always happy, for she is always 
much respected and cherished by her 
youngers, and at a certain age the na- 
tural high-breeding of the race ap- 
pears in her to attain its crystaliza- 
tion. 





THe Pidagogische Zeitung, which ap- 
pears at Berlin, calls upon the friends 
of education to form an association 
“for the protection of the young.” 
This is a movement directed, as in 
Bavaria, against what the German 
call “Schmutz Literatur.” In the 
city of Ghent, only a week ago, the 
writer of these notes saw acheap pub- 
lication: openly hawked in the streets, 
which for obscenity and blasphemy 
could hardly be equalled in any great 
city in Europe.—London S. B. Chronicle, 
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EARLY Ristinc.—A young farmer 
found he was getting :educed in cir- 
cumstances. He went to a friend to 
ask his advice. The friend, with a 
grave face, said, “I know of a charm 
that will cure that; take this little 
cup, and drink from it every morning 
of the water you must get at. such a 
spring; but, remember, you must 
draw it yourself at five o’clock, or the 
‘charm will be broken.” The next 
morning the farmer walked across his 
fields, for the spring was at the further 
end of his estate, and spying a neigh- 
bor’s cows which had broken through 
the fence, and were feeding on his 
pasture, he turned them out and 
mended the fence. The laborers were 
not yet at work; when they came 
loitering along after their proper 
time, they were startled at seeing 
their master so early. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, 
“TI see how it is; it comes of my not 
getting up intime.” This early rising 
soon became a pleasant habit; his 
walk and cup of water gave him an 
appetite for breakfast; and the people 
were, like him, early at work. He 
soon acknowledged that the advice 
his friend had given was as good as it 





was simple. 





A DeceitruL LoveELiness.—Venice 
is called “ The Beautiful City.” It is 
beautiful—but, alas! to an _ honest 
view of this pretty, womanly city, 
there are two sides, for it is the most 
deceitful city in the world—a city of 
wide and wonderful contrasts. Venice 
is full of beauty, but full of ugliness 
also. It is full of gaiety, but overful 
of want and wretchedness. The 


great attraction, however, to one who 
dwells long in Venice is the gentle- 


ness and never-failing politeness of 
its people of all classes and con- 
ditions. Beautiful Venice! a dead 
and decaying city of cholera and half 
the disease of the world, yet all the 
time as beautiful as a dream or pic- 
ture—the beauty of a painted woman. 
A city sick at heart, full of decay and 
disease—-a city of contrasts and con- 
tradictions—the city of art, history 
and song, and yet hollow and sad as 
the shell of the sea! 

ScHOOoL- Room VENTILATION.—We 
are glad to note that the importance 
of exercising constant supervision over 
the heating and ventilation of the 
class-room is being impressed upon the 
attention of the school principals. 
In Brooklyn, the Committee on Heat- 
ing and Ventilation, of which Mr. 
Felix Campbell, who has had a large 
experience in these matters, is chair- 
man, requires that a thermometer shall 
be kept in each room, and observa- 
tions made, at frequent intervals, by 
the teacher, by which means a proper 
temperature is maintained without 
difficulty, and to the evident advantage 
of teacher and pupil. Too much care 
cannot be given to this subject. 





Tue Egyptian Institute has pub- 
lished a report of the state of public 
instruction in that country, from 
which we learn that the civil and pri- 
mary Arab schools there number 
3,744, directed: by 4,112 teachers, and 
attended by 102,475 pupils, in addi- 
tion to ninety-one schools in the two 
important cities of Alexandria and 
Cairo, and the school of the Mosquée 
El-Azhar, which have 20,780 scholars, 
forming a total of 3,836 scholastic es- 
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tablishments, with 123,255 pupils, 
being an average of about one pupil 
for every forty-three inhabitants of 
Egypt.—London S. B. Chronicle. 


Tue’ Belgian Education League 
contemplates nothing less than the 
ultimate establishment of a Kinder- 
garten for children under seven years 
of age, an intermediate school for 
children between seven and nine, an 
elementary school proper for the ages 
between nine and twelve, a half-time 
school for apprentices between twelve 
and fourteen years of age; and finally, 
a school for adults. The model school 
already established has no classes for 
the present than for children under 
nine and over twelve years of age.— 
London S. B. Chronicle. 





Tue Cologne School Committee, 
commissioned by the municipal au- 
thorities to bring forth a proposal of 
some kind concerning the necessary 
school reforms, has forwarded the 
following recommendation: “It is 
deemed by us highly desirable that, to 
commence from Easter next year, all 
Catholic, Evangelical, and Israelitish 
elementary schools shall be trans- 
formed into undenominational insti- 
tutions.” The ational Zeitung “ trusts 
and expects that the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Cologne will act upon this fe- 
licitous suggestion.” 





From the London School - Board 
Chronicle we learn that it is proposed to 
establish a college at Liverpool, for 
the purpose of giving a more com- 
plete and systematic education to fe- 
male pupils, teachers in the employ 
of the School Board—the instruction 
to be given in the evenings of week 





days and mornings of Saturdays, two 
or three evenings a week for each 


pupil. 





Mr. Tuos. W. FIELD, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the city of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Alice Martin, for- 
merly principal of Primary School 
No. 6 of the same city, were married 
on the 29th of December. Miss Mar- 
tin is well known in Brooklyn as an 
accomplished and successful teacher, 


and asa refined and Christian woman, ° 


to whom we wish every happiness. 





A READING CLUB, composed of the 
teachers in the Normal College, se- 
cure opportunity to its members fora 
wide range of reading of the choicest 
magazines and journals, both foreign 
and domestic, at small cost, by con- 
tributing to a common fund, and ad- 
hering to a system of interchange. 
This is an example which might be 
followed with advantage by other 
schools. 


In examining the papers of the late 
George Grote, his widow has discov- 
ered a remarkable essay exhibiting the 
historian’s opinions of Aristotle asa 
moral teacher. This precious paper, 
so interesting to the philosophical 
world, is printed among a group of 
posthumous papers, which will be 
published in a few days. 





Mayor SCHROEDER, of Brooklyn, in 
his inaugural message, discusses edu- 
cational matters in a straightforward, 
intelligent manner. He favors the es- 
tablishment of a high school at once, 
as an essential element in the success- 
ful working out of the educational 
problem. 
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A FLemisH school paper must be 
held responsible for .the astonishing 
bit of intelligence that the Prussian 
Government, acting on suggestions 
from the Education Department, con- 
templates prescribing a uniform set 
of text-books for all the elementary 
schools in the kingdom. We believe 
this was tried in Belgium some thirty 
years since.—London S. B. Chronicle. 


THe Woman’s Dress Association, of 
London, is turning attention to the 
costumes of our servants, whose pre- 
vailing love of finery is to be taken in 
hand, and awards of money are to be 
offered as encouragement to female 
servants to dress more suitably to 
their station in life, and to keep their 
places more carefully. 


AccorpDING to the Cincinnati Post, 
General Grant, when a _ school-boy, 
was only an average schular, excelling 
in nothing except, perhaps, obstinacy, 
a quality he seems to hive preserved 
with good effect, to the country as a 
soldier. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT AT THE 
CENTENNIAL.—The definite allotment 
of space for the Educational Depart- 
ment will be made early in February. 





THE London School Board sus- 
tains a penny savings bank for the use 
and benefit of school children. 


THE “Spelling Bee” mania is raging 
fiercely in England. A writer sug- 
gests that they take pronunciation into 
the account also, and offers the follow- 
ing: “ The horn of the hunter ts heard 
on the hill,” as a test line. 


THE school teacher ofa German ham- 
let having been elected burgomaster of 
the locality, the government ratifica- 
tion seems to have been refused on ac- 
count of the dearth of the teachers. 





THE London Graphic paid a high com- 
pliment to an American author, dur- 
ing Christmas week, by publishing a 
page of engravings of Washington 
Irving’s “ Old Christmas.” ) 

A Vassar Alumnae Association 
was formed this month in New York 
City. About sixty ladies, alumnie of 
the college, participated in the organ- 
ization. 


Tue Alumni Association, of Dart- 
mouth College, held their annual fes- 
tival at Delmonico’s this month. 


A DAILy journal of education has 
appeared at Spandau for the last two 
months. 





It is said that the French National 
Library is to be opened every evening 
from 8 to 10. 
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Tue ScuHoot-Room. 


[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. ] 





Ir HAS BEEN suggested that the 
present year affords a most excellent 
opportunity for fixing, permanently, 
in the minds of the pupils in the 
schools, the facts connected with the 
early history of our country. There 
is scarcely a week but has its centen- 
nial day. At the opening of the 
school, the principal might call atten- 
tion to the fact that one hundred 
years ago a certain event transpired, 
leaving it to the class-teachers to am- 
plify and particularize according to 
the circumstances of the class. While 
in some classes the mere fact is all 
that can be communicated, in others, 


a reference to the events which took | 


place in other countries at the time, 
and which may have had some influ- 
ence in producing the one under con- 
sideration, would be found profitable. 
The very atmosphere, for the present 
year, will be filled with historical rem- 
iniscences, and the real teacher will 
take advantage of it to vivify the bun- 
dle of bones that the book-makers 
falsely call history. 


THE TENACITY With which teachers 
and higher school officials cling to ex- 
ploded theories and indefensible prac- 
tices is well illustrated by the story of 
the Scotch school-master. 

His superior school officer found 
him one day teaching a subject in a 
round-about and clumsy method, He 


suggested a shorter and more _ practi- 
cal one. 
~ “Gang away, mon!” said _ the 
school-master ; “ wad ye ha’ me teach 
the rascals in twa weeks what tak me 
sax months to learn?” 

It is surprising that so many of his 
posterity teach for a living. 


SPELLING.— We can see no ad- 
vantage in syllablifying words in oral 
spelling. On the contrary, there are 
disadvantages. First, loss of time. 
A class will spell fifty words without 
syllablifying in time of twenty-five 
spelled and put into syllables. Try it. 
Second, wrong ideas of the quantity 
of the vowels. and consequent mis- 
pronunciation. Short vowels are al- 
most invariably made long, and no 
amount of drill seems to be able to 
break up the practice Example: 
B-e-a-u, bu, t-i, ti. says the pupil, in- 
stead of t-i, ti, f-u-l, ful. Third, you 
never syllablified a single word in 
writing the letter that lies before us. 
Why waste time and strength in teach- 
ing that which never comes practically 
into use? We shall be very glad to 
hear from the other side on this 
subject. 





WILL THE TEACHER who reads this 
ascertain how many of her pupils can 
spell correctly the following words: 
Cataline, Macaulay, Rensselaer, Sal- 
isbury, Cincinnati, Isaiah, develop, 
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gauge, bilious, exhilarate, inflamma- 
tion; also, how many can pronounce 
correctly the following words: Va- 
gary, ally, finance, accessory, placard, 
survey (noun), cement (noun), rise 
(noun), tragacanth (a gum), grease (a 
verb), Habakkuk, Idumea; also, how 
many can parse correctly the word 
pupil in the sentence—“ It is my duty, 
as a pupil, to obey my teacher ?” 
H. S. A. 


A PRINCIPAL writes that 





‘Something must be done to relieve 
the crowded state of the different 
grades in the public schools. Too 
many subjects; too much of each; too 
little time; too frequent examinations; 
all conspire to turn a teacher into a 
lesson - learning idol, whose’ wrath 
must be propitiated by an offering of 
words. Woe to the luckless wretch 
who presents himself without the 
usual oblation! Brains wait in the 
outer court, while brass occupies the 
highest seats. 

“ Years ago, an acute observer wrote 
as follows: 

“« The system of merely hearing les- 
sons, which have been learned at 
home, recited in the public schools, is 
a cunning fraud of the teachers, false- 
ly so-called. These teachers teach 
nothing. They sit magisterially en- 
throned in their school-chairs, to de- 
cide, daily, whether the parents have 
done ¢heir—that is, the teacher’s— 
work at home, and to punish or re- 
ward the pupils for their parent's 
ability or ignorance. When we pay 
taxes for’ the public schools, or enor- 
mous fees for the private ones, we 
want tutors, not magistrates, for our 
We want men and women to 


money. 


do something more than to sit up in 
state and ask questions; we want 
them to teach our children something 
they did not know, and not send them 
home to be taught, that they, the 
teachers, may diurnally go through 
the farce of hearing them recite what 
parents have taught them, and they 
knew already.’ 

“The above was written fifteen 
years ago. Is it not equally true to- 
day ?” 





In THESE Days of “ Dime Novels ” 
and “Boys of the World,” the average 
boy has but little knowledge of the 
thought-masters of the past. 

If the teacher, on tke recurrence of 
the anniversary of the birthdays of 
the poets and the sages of the past 
and the present, should allude to the 
fact briefly, and ask that, in the read- 
ing hour of each class, the usual ex- 
ercise might be varied by the recita- 
tion of brief extracts from their 
works, the practice, continued from 
year to year, would lead to a slight 
knowledge of these great minds, where 
now none exists. It might, too, in- 
duce many a boy and girl to leave the 
husks which constitute their present 
mental pabulum for solid brain-build- 
ing kernels, of which they are greatly 
in need. brs 





we mean those who pitch 
on a high C, and, “ from 
till dewy eve,” never came down. 
Boards, glass and brick walls are alike 
penetrable by the dulcet tomes. Boys’ 
craniums are the only things impene- 
trable to these mellifluous spunds. In 
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. 
happy unconsciousness, they drone on 
with their work with the bewildered 
air which deaf and dumb _ persons 
wear, and which is observable in the 
operatives in cotton factories and in 
boiler-makers. 

Speak to such teachers, in a general 
way, of the bad effect such tones 
have on the intellectual and moral na- 
ture, both of the pupil and the teacher, 
and they will coincide with your 
views, and wonder how Miss Squibb, 


their neighbor, can persist in such an 


abominable practice. Insinuate gent- 
ly that they are not guiltless, and they 
will reply witha toss of the head that 
it is the first time they were ever ac- 
cused of such an unlady-like habit; 
or, taking another tack, reply in siren 
tones that they were wholly uncon- 
scious of it, and express a determina- 
tion never to be guilty again. Alas, for 
the weakness of human resolves! The 
door no sooner closes than high C is 
struck again to berate some boy who 
was pinching his neighbor while the 
above conversation proceeded. | 

Why it is doné, we cannot tell. It 
is one of the unsolved problems of 
the schvol—like squaring the circle, 
which periodically comes up to per- 
plex the searcher aftertruth. We can 
no more solve it than we can tell 
what force it is, whether heat, light, 
electricity, galvanism, gravitation or 
odic, that keeps on a woman’s head, 
the modern style of hat. 





In His ComposiITION ON Dust, the 
school-boy assigned as a reason for 
its presence everywhere that it was 
because “we are made of dust.” 
However true this may be, its pres- 
ence in a school-room is a disagree- 


(8) 


able and annoying fact. The nui- 
sance may be mitigated by sprinkling 
the floor, before sweeping, with moist- 
ened saw-dust. The saw-dust used 
should be fine. It should be soaked 
for a day before using. Let all the 
water drain from it that will; then 
let the sweeper sprinkle it sparingly 
a few feet in front of him before he 
commences to sweep. He will find 
that the moistened saw-dust_ will 
gather the dust of the room, and not 
leave the floor damp. A little prac- 
tice will enable one to produce a 
clean. floor, and not raise a cloud of 
dust. 





Trutu.— I have required, rigidly, 
from my pupils, written excuses for 
lateness and for absence. I have 
been pained, recently, to find some of 
them forgeries. How shall I correct 
this want of honesty ?” 


In all moral derelictions, ascertain 
the cause, even at the expense of a 
little time. Perhaps the absence was 
legitimate ; and for a dozen different 
reasons, the boy finds himself on the 
way to school without the required 
excuse. He dreads the penalty. A 
few lines will clear him. He hesitates, 
but when he thinks of the long deten- 
tion, the extra task, and, possibly, a 
whipping, he yields to the temptation 
and forges the excuse. Are your pen- 
alties too severe? Hanging for steal- 
ing did not prevent many and daring 
thefts. Are your pupils too weak to 
withstand temptation? Lead them 
not into temptation, until by a course 
of training they are fitted to stand 
against it. What folly in the college 
regattas to put untrained men at the 
oar! Does a wise teacher expect the 
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moral nature to be better developed 
than the physical? Of a truth, 
“the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light.” This fit- 
ness to resist temptation is not learn- 
ed by lectures. As well teach a child 
to swim on dry land. The art of 
swimming comes through much dis- 
comfort, frequent trials, and a deal of 
swallowing of unpalatable water. 
But a determination to conquer, 
makes the expert swimmer who rides 
the billows, laughs at the waves, and 
ridicules the discomforts and personal 
grievances through which he gained 
the victory. 

We have preached the sermon. You 
can easily make the application; al- 
ways having patience. 

ACADEMICIAN.—In true division the 
quotient expresses the ratio or rela- 
tion of the division to the dividend; 
the quotient expressing the relation 
of equality; hence, there seems no 
fallacy in o+o=—1, when the o is ob- 
tained by subtracting equals from 
equals. The expression means that 
the relation of o too is a relation of 
equality. 

The zero power and first power of 
3 are not powers of 3, according to 
the common definition. The defini- 
tion is undoubtedly wrong. Let 
“ Academician” try the following: 
“The powers of a number are the 
terms of a geometrical ‘series, having 
1 for its first term, and the number 
itself for its common ratio;” thus: 
the powers of 3 are 1, 3, 9, 27, 81, etc., 
in which 1 is the zero power; 1, mul- 
tiplied by the common ratio 3, is the 
first power; 1xX3xX3, the second 
power, etc. Powers are a sub-class 
of geometrical progressions. 





Truant.—We can’t tell what is 
best to be done in the particular case 
to which you refer without more of 
the circumstances, but we will give 
you arecipe by which truants can be 


made without fail. Take a stout, 
healthy boy, full of animal spirits, and 
put him into a crowded class-room. 
If he turns his head “ when the doors 
are open,” have him whipped ; if he 
pinches his neighbor, ditto; if he is 
late, ditto; if he misses his lesson, call 
him stupid and blockhead; if he can’t 
conjugate a verb, inquire in your 
blandest tone how lately the donkey 
was eliminated from his line of an- 
cestry ; find fault with all he does; 
express surprise if he does anything 
that is correct, and if this does not 
change him into a truant, he will be- 
come an animated lump of dough. In 
either case he will cause you no more 
trouble. 


BROoKLYN Boy.—We believe that 
you will be able to obtain admission 
into the New York Nautical-School, 
on application to the committee of the 
New York Board of Education hav- 
ing charge of the school-ship Sz. 
Mary's. ‘An applicant needs to be fif- 
teen years of age, and must have at- 
tained proficiency in certain element- 
ary studies, reading, writing, etc. 
He must also have the consent, in 
writing, of his parents or guardian. 
Instruction in practical navigation is 
given in the courses, 


WE ARE ASKED to solicit solutions of 


the following problem in interest and 
discount, to be published in this de- 
partment of the JourNaL: Required, 
the difference against the borrower, in 
obtaining a loan, at simple interest, 
of $1,200 for one year and four months 
at 7 per cent., and in the discount of a 
note at a bank for the same amount, 
time, and rate. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Entrance to the 
Normal College can only be secured by 
graduation from the grammar-school. 


The college is designed for the use ot 


pupils only who live within the limits 
of the city of New York. 
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NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A regular meeting of this Board was held 
at the hall of the Board of Education, on 
Wednesday, January 12th. 

The Board was called to order at:4 P. M., 
by the clerk ; the following-named Commis- 
sioners present: Commissioners Baker, Beards- 

_lee, Caylus, Dowd, Fuller, Goulding, Halsted, 

Hazeltine, Kane, Kelly, Klamroth, Mathew- 
son, Place, Schell, Traud, Vermilye, Walker, 
West, Wetmore, Wilkins, and Wood—2r1. 

On motion of Commissioner Baker, Com- 
missioner Dowd was appointed President 
pro tem. Commissioner Beardslee moved that 
the Board proceed to the election of a Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. The election be- 
ing ordered, Messrs. Beardslee and West were 
appointed as tellers. 

The Clerk called the roll, and twenty mem- 
bers answered to their names as they deposited 
their ballots. 

The tellers presented their report as fol- 


lows: 

Whole number of votes cast.............. -20 
Necessary to a choice. ....... 2.20... Pree } | 
Of which William Wood received......... 14 
Of which David “Wetmore received........ I 
Of which David Dowd received.......... I 
Of which James M. Halsted received...... 1 
Gi which blaek...20++e0+ as eeenmeenens 3 


Whereupon, the President f7o tem. declared 
that Commissioner William Wood, having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast, was 
duly elected President of the Board. 

The President pro tem. appointed Commis- 
sioners Malsted and Hazeltine a committee to 
conduct the President to the chair. 

The President addressed the Board as fol- 
lows : 

“ GENTLEMEN—A wise*man has said that we 
ought to ‘expect the unexpected,’ but I am 
very sure that if any one had said to me, at 
this time last year, that I should occupy the 





position in which you have to-day so kindly 
placed me, it would have seemed utterly in- 
credible ; yet, nevertheless, here I am. And 
I hope I may be pardoned for a little excus- 
able egotism, if I should state to you my ex- 
perience with regard to my somewhat extended 
connection with the Board of Education. 

“The first time that I had the honor of 
standing here it was as President pro tempore, 
in May, 1869, when a new Board was inaugu- 
rated, and I suppose that the words I then 
spoke somewhat horrified the friends of a 
higher education by my declaring that the 
function of the State was solely to receive 
children and give to them an education which 
should make them thoroughly acquainted 
with reading, writing and arithmetic, but they 
forgot that from that proposition flow a great 
many corollaries which, by the thorough 
teaching of these preliminary studies, are 
brought into practical effect. There was the 
mistake of those who thought I was opposed 
to the higher education, and I think that my 
whole course in this Board showed that, far 
from being adverse to higher education, I have 
always advocated it for teachers to aid in 
bringing about the very results which I say it 
is the duty of the State to obtain before all 
others. 

“When I entered this Board I was in a some- 
what hopeless minority, but I was the first of 
that minority who became chairman of one of 
the standing committees. Further, on the 6th 
of February, 1873, my colleagues asked me to 
go up to Albany, and, with the then Commis- 
sioner, but now Alderman Lewis, to do what 
I could to defeat the very bill uuder which 
this Board now lives and moves and has its 
being ; and on that day it was the most un- 
expected thing possible that I should ever again 
have a seat in this Board, and certainly be- 
yond all expectation that I should be elected 
its President. On the 4th of April, 1873, we, 
who were sometimes nick-named the “ Twelve 
Apostles,” were summarily turned out of our 
places, and had we been in reality the twelve 
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apostles, we would not have fared one whit 
better, as it was entirely an affair of party. 
Then I said, in order that my successors may 
not think that I intend to poach upon their 
manor, or do anything to render their position, 
with regard to the public schools, irksome, I 
shall not enter a common school for a year, 
and I kept my vow. I was offered a commis- 
sionership in November, 1874,in this Board, 
but for reasons outside of it I could not accept 
the offer; but when, by a sad visitation of 
Providence, a way was opened up for me last 
Spring to resume the position which I had va- 
cated in 1873, as Chairman of the Committee 
on the Normal College, I returned to the 
Board. But I did so with some hesitancy, 
and with some misgivings, as of all the gentle- 
men composing the Board I knew only four, 
and I felt that I had been misrepresented and 
to some extent maligned, and therefore I hes- 
itated about even then accepting a commis- 
sionership. But I was too much attached 
to our system of common schools, and es- 
pecially to the Normal College portion of it, 
to resist the temptation, and so I returned to 
the Board, and it gives me the very greatest 
pleasure to say that from the moment I entered 
it I have received nothing but courtesy and 
kindness, and now this crowning act of your 
confidence has placed me here. Our late Pres- 
ident, however, very frankly and honestly 
stated to me that he had done what he could 
to prevent my obtaining a seat in the Board. 
He said he had no personal objection to me, 
although he had known me for more than 
thirty years, but his policy was opposed to 
mine; and so, gentlemen, I do not look upon 
this position as any personal triumph, but as 
the triumph of the great principle of progress, 
the triumph of advancement, in opposition to 
that of stagnation, and possibly even of retro- 
gression. ' 

“ But, gentlemen, a truce to personal mat- 
ters. With regard to the common schools of 
New York: there is no one to whom I yield 
in my admiration of the beauty of the theory of 
the common-school system; we see the chil- 
dren entering, first, the primary schools, thence 
promoted to the grammar schools, from which 
the boys enter the College of the City of New 
York, and the girls the Normal College. 

“ Nothing in theory can possibly be finer or 
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better. But when we come to look at the 
practical working, then, as there are spots in 
the sun (and astronomers say that there are 
pretty big ones), we find that at the entrance of 
our educational system, where perfection is 
most needed, there is a very large blot, and it 
is just over the primary departments and 
schools. The children in the primary schools 
constitute two-thirds of the whole number that 
attend the common schools—one-third being 
in the grammar schools, and two-thirds in the 
primary. The following figures are interest- 
ing: The average number of children in the 
primary departments and schools for the year 
ending the 31st of December, 1875, was 61,779 
against 36,572 in the grammar schools. The 
total number of children, December 31st, 1875, 
98,351, against, at the same date in 1874, 95,897, 
showing an increase during the year 1875 of 
2,454. 

“Now, the first fault in the primary-school 
system is, that the children are allowed to en- 
ter far too young; the law says that they may 
enter at four. I think children should not be 
allowed to enter any school until they are six 
years old. After visiting all the primary schools 
and departments, I am sure that the Legis!a- 
ture could never have intended that the public 
schools should be simply pudlic nurseries, as 
they are ; and the sooner that the lawis changed 
and the admission of children under six years 
of age prohibited, the better for the children 
and the better for the schools. 

“Then, again, while there are two thirds of 
all the children under instruction in the prima- 
ry schools, the salaries of the teachers are ower 
than in the grammar schools, and in pro- 
portion to the scholars, the teachers are fewer. 
And what is all this but class /egislation of the 
very worst sort, and that, too, against the poor- 
est class of the people in the city of New York? 
Those who attend the primary schools and 
never go beyond them (and one-half of those 
who do enter never get into the grammar 
schools), have no opportunity of receiving in- 
struction in after-life ; while those who go to 
grammar schools are generally the children of 
parents who can afford to give them an educa- 
tion outside of the common schools, if their 
education is not completed in them ; and hence 
I say that the first duty devolving upon this 
Board is to overhaul the condition of the prima- 
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ry schools. They have not only fewer teachers 
in proportion to scholars, but the primary de- 
partments are in the lower parts of the build- 
ings; they are not so nicely fitted up as the 
grammar schools, and the ventilation and light 
are not as good. Now, all these things ought 
to be remedied, and the primary schools and 
departments properly ventilated, properly light- 
ed, and supplied with a competent corps of 
teachers; not teachers who, after they have 
acquired the art of teaching in the primary 
schools, are immediately taken away from them 
and promoted to the grammar schools, where 
the salaries are higher, and, I think, the work 
easier and more interesting. I hope this im- 
portant matter will engage your attention; it 
is the most important matter connected with the 
entire school system. 

“ With regard to the grammar schools, I must 
say that they have my admiration ; in both the 
boys’ and girls’ departments there is a great 
deal that gives pleasure to every one who is 
interested in the great cause of common-school 
instruction. Perhaps, though, even there, it 
would be well if the studies were simplified, 
and some of them stricken out altogether. It 
would be well if the study of grammar, and the 
analyzing of sentences in a poll-parrot fashion, 
which nine-tenths of the children do not under- 
stand, and which therefore does them no good 
whatever, were so stricken out, except for the 
highest grade, and the time so saved were de- 
voted to cultivating a taste for literature ; then, 
I think, a very great improvement would take 
place in the education afforded by the gram- 
mar schools. 

“ Besides, gentlemen, you will also have to 
deal with the question of the foreign languages 
in the grammar schools. There is now on the 
table of the Board a resolution that the teach- 
ing of French and German should be restricted 
to the three upper grades in the grammar 
schools ; that resolution waits for a two-third 


majority to carry it into effect, and to this- 


the attention of the Commissioners should 
be directed without delay. As a mere in- 
tellectual exercise, I have no obections to 
the teaching of these branches, although it be 
of littte practical use. But if it should be 
found that even the limiting of these languages 
to the three upper grades interferes with the 
proper study of English, it seems to me that they 


should be excluded altogether from the ccm- 
mon schools. I am of opinion that our 
scholars should be thoroughly acquainted 
with their own noble English language ; and 
by making them thoroughly acquainted with it, 
we shall also make them the very best kind of 
American citizens. 

“The next subject for consideration is the 
normal college; in it 1 have always taken the 
deepest interest. I am confident that it is now 
doing a vast and noble service in educating an 
accomplished corps of teachers under the able 
management of President Hunter. To that 
college this year there has been added a chair 
of French, and I have no doubt that in future 
that fine language will be more studied than it 
has hitherto been. Everything is going on in 
the Normal College as well as heart could de- 
sire; but I think it would be only fair to the 
young women there who are being educated 
for teachers, to arrange that they should have 
the same advantage with regard to the length 
of the curriculum is their brothers have in the 
College of the City of New York, and that a full 
year ought to be added to that curriculum, for it 
is not fair toexpect that young women of seven- 
teen, going out as teachers into the schools 
after only three years’ training in the Normal 
College, should be able to compete on equal 
terms with young men of twenty-one who have 
had five years’ study in the College of the City 
of New York. I hope this important matter 
will have the attention of the Board at its 
earliest convenience. 

“TI should have said, in speaking of the 
grammar schools, that, if it be desired to sim- 
plify the course of study in them, there will be 
found on pages 524 to 527 of the journal of 
22d November, 1$71, a system of studies which 
was prepared and digested by practical educa- 
tors of the very highest character; and the 
Board could not do better, in my opinion, than 
follow out the course which is there laid down. 

‘*As to the Normal-College graduates. I am 
told. and believe that there are 70 teachers 
teaching in our common schools who entered 
the Normal College, but never graduated. This 
is amost unjust thing to the graduates of the 
normal college who have gone through their 
course, and have passed a most severe ordeal 
of examination ; and the sooner some by-law 
is passed by this Board which shall prevent a 
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recurrence of such a state of matters, the 
better for the college, and, what is even of more 
consequence, the better for the schools of the 
city. 

“ And, gentlemen, there is another matter in 
regard to the Normal College, Up tolast year 
there was always a difficulty in having the 
license to teach co-incident with the diploma 
of the college. Thanks chiefly to the exertions 
of ex-Commissioner Townsend, last June, an 
agreement was entered into between the Presi- 
dent of the Normal College and the City Super- 
intendent, by which the Normal College exam- 
inations were made to suffice for both purposes, 
and by which agreement the college graduates 
received their licenses to teach at the same 
time that they obtained their diplomas. I ask 
that the agreement I have referred to be taken 
from the files of the Committee on Normal 
College, and be shaped into a by-law of this 
Board. But further than this, it appears to me, 
that the diploma of the College of the City of 
New. York or the diploma of the Normal Col- 
lege should give to an individual holding 
either, without any further examination, the 
power of teaching in all the common schools 
of this city, and the sooner you come to such 
a conclusion, and obtain the requisite legisla- 
tion to effect the desired result, the better will 
it be for the schools and for the colleges. 

“With regard to the subject of music, the 
Board that went out of existence on the 
31st of December last has left you a legacy 
which you will find somewhat troublesome. 
No one can be appointed by you under the 
actually-existing by-law as a special teacher 
of music excepting a Director and eight As- 
sistant Directors, and yet it is not likely that 
any of these can be appointed. It will be well, 
at an early date, therefore, to see if some other 
plan cannot be devised, and the existing by- 
law changed. Though we spend $21,000 per 
annum on the teaching of music, I fear that 
our musical results are very far behind those 
of the city of Boston, and I think steps ought 
to be taken to put us on a par with that city in 
this respect. 

“With regard to the evening schools, I am 
happy to say, that as far as I have learned, 
they are this year somewhat better conducted 
than they have hitherto been. As to the even- 


ing high school, | can speak from personal ob- 
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servation, as I have been there repeatedly 
during the lasi three months. Every genuine 
lover of popular education must have his lreart 
gratified by seeing the numerous attendance of 
young men from fifteen and up to middle age 
—men of forty or fifty—attending that school in 
all sorts of weather, and receiving the supple- 
mentary education which the denied or neglect- 
ed opportunities of their younger days may 
have rendered necessary. And I think it will 
be well for the appropriate committee to di- 
rect its attention to the evening high school, so 
that there shall be no interference with regard 
to examining its scholars ; for all these scholars 
are grown up and independent They go 
there voluntarily ; the school has all its pro- 
fessors and teachers selected directly by the 
Evening School Committee, and they may be 
changed every year, if needful ; and there is no 
necessity for other supervision than that which 
is provided for by the internal arrangements of 
the school. It has flourished entirely upon its 
own merits, and [ hope that some by-law will 
be passed by the Board to carry into effect this 
suggestion, and so sustain in its pristine con- 
dition this admirable institution. 

“Now, gentlemen, with regard to our own 
high and sacred trust—for I do say from the 
bottom of my heart that it is a most sacred trust 
—we have a tendency, I am afraid (troubled, 
as we are, with the multitude of details which 
must necessarily crave our constant attention), 
to lose sight of those great principles which 
underlie the whole system of common-school 
education, and in attending to the details, we 
forget to look to the thorough education, in- 
tellectually and morally, of the immense num- 
ber of children (nearly one hundred thousand) 
of this city who are almost wholly dependent 
upon this Board to see that they receive a suit- 
In attending tc the “ mint, 
anise and cummin” of supplies and buildings, 
don’t let us forget “ the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy and truth’—moral 
and intellectual training. 

“Gentlemen, I have to apologize for de- 
taining you so long, but you can at least con- 
sole yourselves with this reflection, that by 
putting me in this position-you have effectually 
closed my mouth for the rest of this year.” 

Commissioner Hazeltine offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted : 
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Resolved, That the address.of the President 
be entered in full in the minutes, and that the 
several topics of the address be referred to the 
appropriate Committees. 

The President laid before the Board the fol- 
lowing communication from Hon. Wm. H. 
Wickham, Mayor : 


“ EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, CITY HALL, ) 
New York, January 11, 1876. 
“ To the Board of Education of the City of New 

York : 

“‘ GENTLEMEN—I have to inform you that, in 
accordance with chapter 112, of the laws of 
1873, I have this day appointed, as a Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools of the city of New 
York, Stephen A. Walker, in place of Wm. H. 
Neilson, resigned, and for the unexpired term 
of said Neilson, which terminates on the 31st 
day of December, 1877. 

“Yours, respectfully, 
“Wma. H. WIcKHAM, 


“Mayor.” 


Ordered that said communication be entered 
in the minutes, and placed on file. 

The President announced that Commission- 
er Vermilye desired to be excused for absence, 
on account of attendance at the funeral of 
Chas. P. Leverich, Esq., President of the Bank 
of New York. 

On motion, Commissioner Vermilye was ex- 
cused. 

The routine business of the Board was then 
proceeded with, and the various reports and 
communications from trustees were received 
and disposed of by reference to the appropri- 
ate Committees. 

The President laid before the Board a com- 
munication from the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment containing information as to 
the distribution of the public moneys appro- 
priated for educational purposes; from which 
it appears that the whole amount of money 
placed at the disposal of the Board for the cur- 
rent year is $3,803,000, of which $2,700,000 is 
for salaries of teachers and other employés, 
$500,000 for supplies, rent, repairs, and the 
expenses’ of compulsory education. For 
increasing school facilities, including the leas- 
ing or purchasing of ground, etc., $350,000. 
For school moneys apportioned to the corpo- 
rate schools, $103,000. And for the mainte- 





nance of the colleges of the city of New York, 
$150,000. 

A communication was received and ordered 
on file from the Hon. W. C. Whitney, Counsel 
to the Corporation, containing his opinion 
relative to the corporate control and disburse- 
ment of school moneys by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Issue having been raised by the 
Comptroller of the city as to the rights of the 
Board to control the moneys appropriated for 
educational purposes, after citing many legal 
authorities and cases on the subject, the opin- 
ion concludes as follows: 


“That the provisions of the charter are not 
applicable to the payment of bills incurred by 
the Board of Education, either for the College 
of the City of New York or the other schools 
under their charge; and it necessarily follows 
that the Board of Education is entitled to have 
the whole, or such portions as they may require, 
of the amount appropriated for their purposes 
set apart and paid out upon drafts on the 
Chamberlain, drawn by the President of the 
Board, and countersigned by the Clerk or 
other officer designated in the laws .relative to 
the Board of Education. 

“In view of these decisions, I am, therefore, 
constrained to advise you, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 29 of the charter of 1873, 
above referred to, that the request of the Board 
of Education should be complied with. 

“T am, sir, 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
(Signed) Wo. C. WHITNEY, 
' “Counsel to the Corporation.” 

Ordered that said communication be entered 

in full in the miuutes, and placed on file. 


Resolutions of the following purport were 
then adopted : 

By Commissioner Baker: , That the un- 
finished business of the last Board be referred 
to the appropriate committees, when appointed. 

By Commissioner Klamroth: That the re- 
port of the Committee on the Course of Study, 
etc., relative to the Centennial Exhibition be 
made the special order, after the third order of 
business, at the next stated meeting. 

By Commissioner Beardslee : That the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws examine the By-Laws and 
Rules of Order, with the statutory provisions 
with reference to preparing a new manual ; 
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also that the present rules, etc., govern the 
Board until altered or amended. 

Commissioner Baker offered the following : 

WueEREAS, Our system of Common Schools 
was established for the purpose of giving to 
the children of the city a thorough training in 
the elements of an English education ; and, 

WHEREAS, Numerous studies have been, 
from time to time,added to the course of in- 
struction, which are calculated to withdraw 
the pupils’ time and attention from the more 
important subjects, reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic, and to encourage in them 
habits of thought of the most superficial char- 
acter, and as a consequence many of the chil- 
dren of our public schools pass into the active 
pursuits of life without being able to discharge 
the duties demanded of them; and, 

WHEREAS, It is a well-known fact that the 
great majority of our pupils receive all the 
education they ever obtain in the primary 
schools, and consequently the instruction and 
discipline of these schools should be made 
perfect and thorough ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Course of 
Study and School Books be -equested to ex- 
amine into the matter at the earliest moment, 
and re-arrange and reduce the subjects in the 
course of study so as to enable the pupils to 
devote their time with greater energy to the 
attainments of a knowledge of the elementary 
branches of an English education. 

Referred to the Committee on Course of 
Study and School Books. 

Commissioner Goulding offered the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Course of 
Study and School Books be requested to ex- 
amine and report whether the present system 
of instruction in the grammar and primary 
schools would not be benefited by the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of text books in the 
different schools under the jurisdiction of this 
Board, and that the City Superintendent and 
principals of grammar and primary schools be 
consulted, and their views taken relative to 
this subject. 

Referred to the Committee on Course of 
Study and School Books. 

Commissioner Beardslee presented a report 
frem the Committee on Supplies, submitting a 


statement of the transactions with the deposi- 
tory during the year 1875. 


By Commissioner Wetmore : ; 

Requesting authority to provide the Nautical 
School-ship S¢. A/arj"s with sails. Also sub- 
mitting the annual report of the Committee and 
Superintendent of the Nautical school. Com- 
missioner Dowd presented a report from the 
Committee on Buildings, to whom was refer- 
red a communication from the trustees of the 
Twenty-third Ward, desiring authority to hire 
premises for use of branch of Primary Grammar 
School No. 60. The report recommended that 
authority be given the trustees to hire suitable 
premises on Courtland avenue, south side of 
148th street. Commissioner Halsted submit- 
ted a report frcm the Committee on Teachers, 
reprimanding Philip H. Gruenthal, an assist- 
ant teacher in male department of Grammar 
School No. 13, for violating of by-law in rela- 
tion to corporal punishment. 

Commissioner Mathewson presented a re- 
port from the Committee on Evening Schools, 
recommending the appointment of William J. 
Kennard, as principal of Evening School No. 
63. Said appointment was approved by the 
Board. 

The President appointed Commissioner 
Walker to visit the group of schools assigned 
to Commissioner Neilson, for the term ending 
on the 30th of June, 1876. 

Commissioner Baker gave notice that he 
would call up for consideration, at the next 
meeting of the Board, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of French and German. 

On motion, the Board than adjourned. 





SECOND MEETING. 


The New York Board of Education held its 
second regular meeting, Wednesday, January 
1gth—President Wood in the chair, twenty of 
the twenty-one members being in attendance. 

The business of the Board being opened, 
Commissioner Goulding moved to proceed to 
the election of clerk, which, being adopted, re- 
sulted in the unanimous re-election of Mr. 
Lawrence D. Kiernan, who has for a long time 
filled that office, and performed the duties in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 

Mr. John Davenport was next unanimousl\ 
elected Auditor. 
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President Wood stated that he intended 
during the year to be in daily attendance at the 
Board-rooms from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M., to re- 
ceive official and unofficial visits from all per- 
sons interested in the subject of education. 
The two hours from 11 to t on Saturdays, he 
designed especially to receive teachers and 
assistant teachers in the schools who desire to 
lay any matters pertaining to the schools or to 
their duties before him. 


The report of the Superintendent of Truancy 
was submitted and ordered on file. 


The annual report of City Superintendent 
Kiddle for 1875, was submitted and received, 
and, on motion, 3,250 copies were ordered to be 
printed. The report is exceedingly volumin- 
ous. The principal statistical features relate to 
school attendance, from which it appears that 
at the close of the last year there were 307 
schools in operation under the jurisdiction of 
the Board. These were divided as follows: 
Male grammar schools, 45; female grammar 
schools, 46; schools for boysand girls (mixed), 
13; primary schools, 46; primary depart- 
ments, 65 ; colored schools, 8 ; evening schools, 
35; corporate schools, 43; nautical school 
(ship St. Mury’s), 1,and I normal college or 
training school. The average daily attendance 
of scholars during the year 1875 was 120,853, 
against 117,239 in 1874; total number of scholars 
on the rolls of all the schools, 254,722, against 
251,545 in 1874. 

The special order of business appointed at 
the last meeting of the Board—viz.: the consid- 
eration of the report of the Committee on 
Course of Studies and School-Books, and in 
reference to the part to be taken by the Board 
in the Centennial Exhibition—was moved by 
Commissioner Klamroth. The committee re- 
ported in favor of sending to the Exhibition a 
printed statement of the history of educational 
progress in this city, and of the organization, 
operations, powers, and results of the working 
of the Board, stereoscopic views of the interior 
and exterior of the city school buildings, a set 
of text: books, maps, charts, and apparatus as 
used in the schools, a complete file of the 
documents of the Board, and, lastly, examples 
or statements of the work or proficiency of 
scholars in drawing, penmanship, composition, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, and French, etc. 


(9) 
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This could, they believed, be accomplished for 
from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Commissioner Klamroth spoke briefly in 
favor of the report, and concluded by offering a 
resolution empowering the committee to carry 
out its provisions ; also, directing an appropri 
ation not exceeding $2,000 to be made for this 
purpose. 

‘Commissioners West and Dowd thought the 
latter subject should be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

President Wood took the floor in opposition 
to the report and resolutions, and demolished 
both in a brief satirical address. 

The vote on the resolutions was then put» 
and they were defeated by a large majority. 

Commissioner Baker next called from the 
table the report of the Committee on the Course 
of Studies, in relation to the instruction to be 
given in German and French in the public 
schools. This matter has been a subject of 
much warm discussion in the Board for about 
nine months past. The report proposes to 
limit German instruction to the three higher 
classes in the schools, anc to allot .only two 
hours a week to instruction in that language. 

After considerable discussion by Commis- 
sioners Halsted, Hazeltine, Klamroth, West, 
and others, Commissioner Kane moved that 
the subject be postponed until the next meet- 

ing of the Board, which was carried, and after 
the transaction of some minor business the 
Board adjourned. 
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THE' BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. 


A regular meeting of this Board was held 
at their rooms in Red Hook Lane, on Tuesday, 
January 4th—Mr. E. J. Whitlock in the Chair. 
The roll was called at 4 o’clock, and the follow- 
ing members present: 
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Messrs. Ammerman, Clyne, 
Baylis, Cocheu, 
Bennett, Cole, 

Bergen, Garret, Culyer, 
Bergen, D., Cunningham, 
Burr, Flaherty, 
Burke, Forman, 
Campbell, Gates, 
Carroll, Hardenbergh, 
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Hall, Richardson, 
Hurlbut, Rowe, 
Huntly, Rosman, 
Libby, Rhodes, 
Lowell, Schapps, 
Marcellus, Schwarzwaelder, 
Murphy, Sparrow, 
McGrath, Sprague, 
McGuire, Shepard, 
O’Brien, Jr., T. Thomas, 
Prosser, Williams. 


Mr. John Maguire, appointed to fill the 
vacancy of Mr. W. A. Furey, took his seat in 
the Board. 

A petition from residents of the Eastern Dis- 
trict, asking for a new school, was referred to 
the Committee on Attendance and the Commit- 
tee of Public School No. 16. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
submitted his annual report, from which it ap- 
pears that there are about 133.000 persons in 
Brooklyn between the ages of five and twenty 
one, and not 161,000 as heretofore reported. 
The amount of moneys paid into the State fund 
for the support of common schools is $248,000, 
and from this same fund Brooklyn receives as 
its quota $207,000, in addition to its other 
resources. 

The Chair announced the appointment of 
Sidney V. Lowell to fill the place on the Law 
Committee made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Bergen. 

The following was submitted by the Teach- 
ers’ Committee : 

“ The Committee on Teachers, to whom was 
referred two resolutions relating to the exami- 
nation of academic classes, having both sub- 
jects under consideration for some time, re- 
quested the Superintendent to give his opinion 
in writing upon the effect of their passage. In 
reply to that request, the Committee received 
the following communication : 

“ OFFICE OF THE ) 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, - 
BROOKLYN, December 27, 1875. \ 

“ Mr. W. H. Hurlbut, Chairman of Teachers’ 

Committee - 

“ DeEAR SiR: I have received a request from 
your Committee to give my opinion upon two 
resolutions relating to the examination of the 
academic classes now under discussion by it, 


and, in accordance with your desire, submit the 
following reply : 

“The passage of the first resolution— That 
the Superintendent shall hold two examina- 
tions annually of candidates for graduation 
from the academic classes, one in January and 
the other in June of each year’ ””—I think abso- 
lutely necessary in the plan and order of our 
schools. In some the academic classes are 
divided into four sections eacha higher divi- 
sion, six months in advance of study beyond 
the next lower. Should graduation be delayed 
until the annual examination in July, promo- 
tions in all the classes throughout the school 
must be suspended for six months for want of 
room for the reception of each successively 
lower grade. 

‘ The second resolution— The Superintend- 
ent shall examine candidates for graduation in 
the studies of the academic class only, but may 
continue the examination of such persons as 
desire licenses to teachin such other branches 
as are required for this purpose,’ will remedy 
a defect in the mode of the examination. The 
resolution makes a just distinction between 
those pupils who desire a merely complimen- 
tary testimonial and those who desire a license 
forimparting instruction to others. Although 
the proportion of female graduates who have 
no intention of becoming teachers, is not larger 
than one-third, it is still evidently unnecessary 
to subject this smaller number, as well as all 
the male graduates, to an ordeal which has no 
meaning or design for their vocation in life. 
The supplementary condition that so much of 
the examinations for graduation, as involved a 
part of that for licenses to teach, shall stand 
for and be sufficient for that purpose, will ef- 
fect a great saving of time and prevent un- 
necessary repetition of identical labor. 

“Very respectfully, yours, 
“ THos. W. FIELD.” 


The Teachers’ Committee unanimously re- 
portin favor of the passage of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Superintendent shall hold 
two examinations annually of candidates for 
graduation from the academic classes, one in 
January and the other in June of each year. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent shall ex- 
amine candidates for graduation in the studies 
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of the academic class only, but may continue 
the examination of such persons as desire 
licenses to teach in such other branches as 
are required for that purpose. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Culyer offered the following : 


Resolved, That the course of study now in 
vogue in our schools be referred to the appro- 
priate committee, and that the said committee 
be instructed to examine what changes, if any, 
are necessary or desirable to simplify and in- 
crease the efficiency of our schools. Said 
committee is directed to submit the results of 
its examination in a written report to this 
Board, at its earliest convenience, together 
with such full and comprehensive suggestions 
as to said modifications and revisions as they 
may deem proper. 


It was referred to the Committee on Studies, 
as was also the following, offered by Mr. 
Rhodes: 


Resolved, That it be referred to the Book 
Committee to examine and report upon the 
propriety of obtaining a uniformity of text- 
books to use in our schools. 


Mr. Culyer offered the following : 


Resolved, That the question of establishing a 
high school in the city of Brooklyn be referred 
to a special committee, whose duty it shall be 
to consider the subject in all its relations to 
our public schools as at present organized, 
said committee to suggest, first, a scheme con- 
templating the initation of such a school ona 
plan commensurate with the means at the dis- 
posal of this Board, and to the extent calcula- 
ted to give practical effect to the proposition 
to supplant the present cumbrous, inefficient 
and expensive branch of public-school educa- 
tion known as the academic classes. 

Resolved, That said committee be further in- 
structed to submit a plan of organization of 
a high school, upon which this Board may in- 
telligently seek to determine as to which pro- 
cess of higher education in our schools is best, 
and upon which intelligent consideration to 
this important subject may be asked for on the 
part of the city authorities. 


After discussion, the resolutions were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Normal Schools, 
for examination and report. 





The following resolutions were then offered 
and disposed of as noted: 


By Mr. Rhodes : 

Resolved, That the Heating and Ventilating 
Committee be authorized to cause the furnaces 
in the Prospect Street School House to be re- 
paired so far as to heat one story, for the pur- 
pose of the examination of the academic 
classes, or to make such other provision for 
heating the said building as shall seem to 
them most economical, cost not to exceed $400. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Carroll: 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee 
be empowered to place sashes over the stairs 
at No. 5,-in order to shut off the smell of cook- 
ing from the janitor’s rooms, at a cost not to 
exceed $20. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Carroll : 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee 
be empowered to place folding doors across 
the platform in the grammar department of 
School No. 5, at a cost not to exceed $50. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Garret Bergen: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School- 
House Committee, and Local Committee, to 
report on the expediency and expense of in- 
troducing water and placing closets and basins 
in School ro. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Thomas: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School- 
House Committee, and Committee of No. 16, 
to prepare plans and advertise for proposals 
to furnish new building No. 37 with suitable 
furniture, and to contract for the same with 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

Adopted. 

By Mr. Rhodes: 

Resolved, That the President be requested 
to appoint a committee for School No. 37. 

Adopted. 


The President appointed the Committee of 
No. 16 to constitute the Committee of No. 37, 
in the following order: Messrs. Huntly, Burr, 
and Schapps. 

By Mr. Hall : 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School- 
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House Committee to furnish one room in No. 
23 with grammar desks, cost not to exceed 
$150. 

Adopted. Ps 

By Mr. Bennett: 

Resolved, That the School-House Committee 
be authorized to complete and furnish the two 
class-rooms at present unoccupied in’ School 
No. 24, at a cost not to exceed $550. 

Adopted. 


By Mr, Murphy: 

Resolved, That Primary School No. 1r be 
designated and known as School No. 38, from 
and after this date. 

Adopted. 


By Dr. Schapps : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Attendance 
be authorized to print their report on the 
school census in advance of presentation. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Cole: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Warming 
and Ventilation be requested to provide such 
means of ventilating this Board-room as will 
render it comfortable; cost not to exceed 
$100. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Cole: 

Resolved, That the Finance Committee be 
authorized to pay the clerks employed by the 
Committee on Attendance in collating the 
census blanks, when the bills therefor shall be 
duly audited by said committee. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Garret Bergen: 

Resolved, That Mrs. Catharine B. Snyder be 
made a permanent teacher of drawing. 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Hall: 

Resolved, That it be referred to the School- 
House Committee, and Committee of No. 23, 
to prepare plans and specifications and adver- 
tise for proposals for the enlargement of said 
school, 

Adopted. 


By Mr. Bennett : 
Resolved, That that portion of the Mayor’s 
message aforesaid, concerning educational 


| 


affairs, be referred to a committee of five for 
consideration and report at an early day. 

Laid on the table. 

Adjourned. 





A special meeting on the 11th of January, 
and an adjourned meeting on the 18th, was 
confined to a consideration of the report of a 
special committee appointed to revise the 
rules and by-laws of the Board. The neces- 
sities for this revision have grown out of the 
increase of business ot the Board and the en- 
largement of the school service generally 
throughout the city. In most cases, the 
changes were made to conform to this condition 
of things. Some important additions, how- 
ever, were made with sound practical tenden- 
cies, and calculated to facilitate the trans- 
action of business, to-increase the efficiency 
of the school system, and to subserve the 
comfort and convenience of pupils and teach- 
ers. Children cannot be used as messengers 
in the schools for any purpose, nor are they 
to be deprived of any of the established re- 
cesses as a means of punishment; schools 
are to be open at §.30 in the morning for the 
reception of children; the right to inflict 
corporal punishment is strictly confined to 
the principal of the school ; indiscriminate 
speech-making is to be suppressed; public 
exhibitions for school purposes for money 
are prohibited; teachers who marry are to 
forfeit their places, subject to re-appointment 
at the will of the Local Committee. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the New York His- 
torical Society was held on the evening of 
January 4. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Frederic de 
Peyster, LL. D.; First Vice-President, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, LL. D.; Second Vice- 
President, James W. Beekman ; Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary, William J. Hoppin ; 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary, Evert A. 
Duyckinck ; Recording Secretary, Andrew 
Warner ; Treasurer, Benjamin H. Field ; Li- 
brarian, George H. Moore, LL. D. 

After the election of officers, a paper was 
read by Major-Genera! John Watts de Peyster 
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on “ Nashville, the Decisive Battle of the Re- 
bellion.” After some prefatory remarks on 
the completeness of the character of General 
Thomas, and a glance at some striking inci- 
dents of his career, General de Peyster gave a 
minute and graphic description of the battle 
of Nashville, which he maintained to be “ of 
all the battles of the great American conflict, 
the most complete in its result, the finest and 
most perfect in execution, strategetically and 
tactically, the fittest as a study and as an ex- 
ample to be referred to and cited hereafter.” 

General de Peyster is regarded as trust- 
worthy authority in regard to this battle, having 
had at his disposal all the official documents 
connected with it, made a special study of thg 
ground on which it was fought, and submitted 
a narrative of it to General Thomas, which was 
pronounced to be entirely correct. General de 
Peyster closed his account of the battle by 
indicating its glorious results and comparing 
it with other great decisive victories in the 
world’s history. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A regular meeting of the society was held 
on the 11th inst., atthe Brooklyn Athenzum, at 
which a paper was read by the Rev. E. H. 
Chapin, D. D., on “ John Hampden ; or, The 
Progress of Popular Liberty.” é' 

At a regular meeting, on the 27th, in the 
chapel, Packer Institute, the Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Washburn, of New York, read an interesting 
paper on “Art and Worship.” 


N. Y. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The New York Teachers’ Association have 
in preparation an attractive entertainment for 
February. 





BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASS’N. 


Prof. Homer B. Sprague entertained the 
teachers of this Association on Friday, January 
21st, with a lecture with illustrative readings. 





FLATBUSH, L. I. 


The completion and occupation of the new 
school building in District No. 3 of this town, 
was made the occasion of a formal reception 
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by the trustees to the friends and patrons of 
the school. The school-house is a neat, sub- 
stantial and commodious building, in which 
accommodations for the future have been 
wisely anticipated. It is eligibly situated in a 
populous and enterprising part of the town, 
and is destined to prove a very efficient addi- 
tion to the educational facilities of this grow- 
ing town. The Committee: under whose 
supervision the building has been constructed, 
and who are now the regularly - appointed 
Trustees of the district, are Messrs. M. E. 
Finnegan, C. C. Martin, and W. E. Murphy. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Through the agency of Mr. E. A. Apgar, 
the State Superintendent, and his associate 
county superintendents, the teachers through- 
out the State are making vigorous preparation 
for the representation of the school interests 
of the State at the Centennial. 


JHE Massacuusertrs STATE TEACHERS’ As- 
SOCIATION held its thirty-first annual meeting, 
in Boston, on the first week in January. 
Among the papers and addresses were the fol- 
lowing : 


On the Prevention of Crime—By President 
Angell. 

Science and Sentiment—By President Porter. 

The Culture of the Imagination—By Rev. 
Thomas Hill, D. D. 

Principles and Methods—By Prof. B. F.Tweed. 

Decorative Art—By Prof. Beryn W. Putnam. 

The Moral Element in Education—By A. H. 
Thompson. 

The Lack of True Culture Among Teachers— 
By Mr. E. G. Coy. 

The Study of Arithmetic—By Mr. W. E. Eaton. 

Common Sense in Teaching History—By Col. 
T. W. Higginson. 

The Problem of Primary School Instruction— 
By Prof. S. S. Green. 

Morals and Manners in the Recitation Room— 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

Higher Education of Women—By Henry F. 
Durant, Esq. 

Popular Education in its Relation to our Form 
of Government— By Prof. Peabody, of 
Harvard. 
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THE RETURN to active duty of the Hon. John 
D. Philbrick, of Buston, is announced by the 
New England Fournal. At the first meeting of 
the School Board of that city in February he 
will, in all probability, be appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Schools, in which position he 
has already won exceptional honor. 


CHICAGO. 


The Board of Education of the city of Chi- 
cago proposes only to exhibit specimens of 
drawings and penmanship at their schools, at 
an expense not to exceed four hundred dol- 


lars. 


Pror. Wm. M. JELLIFFE, Principal of Public 
School No. 4, of Brooklyn, and Teacher of 
Elocution, gave a series of readings, in connec- 
tion with some piano-forte recitals by Prof. J. 
N. Pattison. Choice selections, both readings 
and music, were thoroughly appreciated by a 
large audience, made up of the friends and 
admirers of Prof. Jelliffe. 


Mr. Tuos. W. FIELD, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the city of Brooklyn, 
announces that the examination of graduates 
of the academic classes and applicants for cer- 
tificate B, will commence at 9# A. M. on the 
31st inst., at the Prospect Street School-house, 
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and will terminate on Monday, February 7th. 
This event is looked upon as an important’ 
one in the Brooklyn schools, both by the pu- 
pils to be examined as well as the teachers of 
the higher classes, whose work is thus practi- 
cally tested. 





AT the annual meeting of the Directors of 
the American Institute of Instruction, held 
at Boston, January Ist, it was unanimously re- 
solved to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Institute at Plymouth, N. H., in the month 
of July, 1876. 





Mrs. G. N. BOARDMAN, a successful teacher 
ef music, will hereafter contribute to the Mew 
England Fournal a series of practical treatises 
on school music, with exercises, original 
songs, etc., which will be of value to teachers. 


THE old, cumbrous and unwieldly organiza- 
tion of the Boston School Board, made up of 
one hundred and twenty-four members, gave 
up the ghost this year, and is now replaced 
by a Board of twenty-four membersa much 
better number for the efficient transaction of 
the business of the schools. 





Pror. SPRAGUE lectured on “Riches, and 
What Constitutes Them,” before the Brooklyn 
Evening High School, on the 8th of January. 
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Nor To BE ‘‘ PLUCKED.”—When question- 


ing a student as to the classes he had at- 
tended, an examiner said: “ And you attended 
the class for mathematics?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘“ How 
many sides has a circle ?” ‘‘ Two,” said the 
student. “What are they?” There was a 
laugh in the room when the student answered, 
“An inside and an outside.” But this was 
nothing compared to what followed. The ex- 


_ aminer said to the student: “And you at- 


tended the moral-philosophy class also?” 
‘“Yes.” “Weil, you would hear lectures on 
various subjects—did you ever hear one on 


cause and effect?” ‘ Yes.” ‘* Does an effect 
ever go before a cause?” “Yes.” “Give 
me an instance.” “A man wheeling a bar- 


row.” The examiner propounded no more 
questions. 


—‘“ Cub, oh, cub with be, 
The bood is beabig ; 
Cub, oh, cub with be, 
The stars are gleabig, 
And all aroud, above, 
With beauty teebig ; 
Boodlight hours are best for lub.” 








—A schoolmaster has amused his leisure by 
sending to Macmillan some of the mistakes 
which his pupils make. As a specimen of 
dog Latin, we have “naval force” —* umdilica 
vis.” In dictation, the following occur: “ Like 
a summer-dried fountain, when our need was 
the saw-dust,” and “ Away the good sheep 
flies and leaves the old man on the lea.” 
‘* Who was Herod’s son ?>—Herodotus.” “ Sir 
Martin Luther introduced Christianity into 
England.” We cannot help suspecting that 
Mr. Raven’s scholars knew that he relished 
waggery, and humored him accordingly. 
After this we have some amusing sketches of 
life in a Canadian country town. We often 
hear of the delights of the Canadian Winter, 
but the author tells us that for six months any 
out-door exercise worthy of the name is an 
impossibility, for being carried along muffled 
up in a sleigh cannot be called exercise, while 
Summer is rendered unendurable by the sting- 
ing flies and mosquitoes.—Graphic, 


CAPITAL AND EXPERIENCE.—-A man, chatting 
with a German acquaintance the other day, 
asked him what he was doing. He replied, 
‘“Sheest now do nodings, but I have made 


arrangements to go into pizness.” ‘‘Glad to 
hear it. What are you going into?” “ Vell, 
I goes into partnership mit a man.” “ Do you 
put in much capital?” ‘‘ No, I doesn’t put in 
no gapital” ‘ Don’t want to risk it, eh?” 
“No, but I puts in de experience.” “ And 
he puts in the capital?” “ Yes, dat is it. We 


goes into pizness for dree year ; he puts in de 
gapital; I puts in deexperience. At de end 
of de dree year, I will have de gapital, and he 
will have ds experience.” 





—Two literary ladies were lately witnesses 
in a trial. One of them, upon hearing the 
usual questions asked, “ What is your name?” 
and “‘ How old are you?” turned to her com- 
panion and said, “I do not like to tell my 
age ; not that I have any objection to its be- 
ing known, but I don’t want it published in 
all the newspapers.” ‘“ Well,” said the witty 
Mrs. , “I will tell you how you can avoid 
it. You have heard the objection to all hear- 
say evidence ; tell them you don’t remember 
when.you were born, and all you know of it is 
by hearsay.” The ruse took, and the question 
was not pressed. 





/ 

—A Detroit boy paid his first visit to one of 
the union schools, the other day, as a scholar, 
and, as he came home at night, his mother in- 
guired: ‘‘ Well, Henry, how do you like go- 
ing to school?” ‘* Bully,” he replied, in an 
excited voice. “I saw four boys licked, one 
girl get her ear pulled, and a big scholar 
burned his elbow onthe stove! [I don’t want 
to miss a day.” 

—Many recent discoveries have been made 
on the area of ancient Chaldea, whence Rawlin- 
son thought civilization came. Fifteen centu- 
ries before Christ there were books made on 
baked bricks by Kilah Shergat. One of these 
brick primers is thought to have hit Blee Pah- 
terzon, 
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—The qualifications of a serving-man in 
England a century ago, are described in this 
copy of a hand-bill, picked up near Peterboro’ 
in 1874: 

“Wanted, for a sober family, a man of light 
weight, who fears the Lord and can drive a 
pair of horses. He must occasionally wait on 
table, join in household prayer, look after the 
horses, and read a chapter in the Bible. He 
must, God willing, rise at seven in the morn- 
ing, obey his master and mistress in all law- 
ful commands. If he can dress hair, sing 
psalms and play at cribbage, the more agree- 
able. 

“N. B.—He must not be too familiar with the 
maid servants of the house, lest the flesh should 
rebel against the spirit, and not be induced to 
walk in the paths of the wicked. Wages 
fifteen guineas a year.” 


—An extraordinary robbery was perpetrated 
at the Cape Diamond Fields last month. The 
South African Dominion Budget tells us that 
one night some daring thieves removed a frame 
house from over the heads of a family, doing 
their work so quietly that father, mother, chil- 
dren and household gods were left undisturbed 
in the arms of Morpheus. The appearance of 
the sleeping houseless family next morning 
is said to have been somewhat singular. 


—‘ To one is the secret shown, 
Of the hidden—the double life ; 
To One is its conflict known, 
Of the better and baser at strife. 
If I am not what others may deem, 
Yet judge me not counterfeit, sham : 
lam far less good than I seem, 
Yet J seem not so good as Lam!” 


“WAITING FOR THE VERDICT.”—The Ger- 
man Nurse—‘‘Is it a Cherman or an Enklish 
papy?” The Mamma—* Well, I don’t know. 
You see she was born in England, but my 
husband is German.” The Nurse—“Ach, s6h! 
Zen ve vill vait to see vat lenkvetch she vill 
schbeak, and zen ve vill know !"—/uunch. 


—*Did any of you ever see an elephant’s 
skin?” inquired a teacher of an infant class. 
“Yes, sir.” “Where?” “On an elephant.” 
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—The Prince of Wales will shoot tigers 
while in India, and an Indian poet says: 


“ He will beautifully shoot 
Many a royal tiger brute— 
Turning on their back they'll die, 
Shot in the apple of the eye!” 


It is appropriately suggested that his royal 
highness shoot the poet. 





—The reign of false hair is over, and it is 
said that Parisians are already arranging their 
own locks either in piaited or twisted coils 
round the head, or in artistic curls at the back 
of the neck. We may, therefore, soon hope to 
see the heads of our fair ladies reduced to 
their natural size and shape. 


—A young clergyman, whose reputation for 
veracity was none of the best, ventured to 
differ with an old doctor of divinity as to the 
propriety of whipping children. “Why,” said 
he, “the only time my father whipped me was 
for telling the truth ” “ Well,” replied the doc- 
tor, “ it cured you of it, didn’t it?” 

—‘‘ What can you say of the second law of 
thought?” Student—“ It cannot both be and 
not be. For example, the door over there 
must be either shut or open. It can’t be both 
shut and open.” Tutor—‘ Give ancther illus- 
tration.” Student—‘ Well, take the case of 
another door.” 





—It is hard work to live on good terms 
with an exacting companion. The _ very 
quality of exactingness includes jealousy and 
suspicion and the restless feeling that never 
a sufficient amount of homage is paid, let what 
will be done. 

—‘* Where’s the molasses, Bill ?” said-a wo 
man sharply to her son, who had returned 
with an empty jug. “None in the city, 
mother. Every grocery has a big blackboard 
outside with the letters, ‘ N. O. Molasses.’ ” 


—“]I stand upon the soil of freedom!” 
cried the stump-orator. “No,” exclaimed his 
shoemaker; “you stand in a pair of boots 
that have never been paid for.” 
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549 & 551 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Illustrated School History of the World, 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, Accompanied with Eighteen, Colored Maps and 
numerous Engravings. By J..D.. QuackeNnsos, A. M.,. M.D. 12mo. . 473 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 


“The book is written in ‘a style that is a model of cleafness,-interest, eloquence and elegant ’ 
condensation. ‘ If is not‘a, mere record of wars and conquests, but porfrays as well the manners 
and social life of the nations, ancient, medieval and modern, their progress in science, litera- 
ture and the arts, discovery, invention and civilization ; leaves insignificant details and repul- 
sive statistics Out of view, but presénts all that is of real consequence, dealing, in fact, with 
many interesting parts of ,the world’s annals which have been heretofore comparatively over- 
looked. . It condenses the whole history of the past into.a moderate-sized volame that can be 
readily mastered in the course of the ordinary school year.”’ 





RATIONAL METHOD, 
Following Nature; Step by Step, to learn how to Read, Hear, Speak and Write French. By 
CLAUDE. MARCEL. 1 vol, 18mo. | Price, 50 cents, 

“Rejecting traditionary: routine; and following Nature. step by step, this..method; based 
apon the constitution of man and- that of anguage, dispenses, at the outset’ with grammer 
exercises, versions, dictations,,mnemonics, and, ina great measure; with the use’of a diction- 
ary and the advice of a teacher. It is-composed of two simple operations : familiarizing the 


ear and .the eye with-a language ;..then imitating correct. examples, in order to.learn how -to 
speak and write it.”—Hatract from Preface. 


pee 8 Saas 
~~. French Children at Home, 


An introduction to COMMENT: ON. PARLE A PARIS; or, FRENCH, AS SPOKEN IN 
: “PARIS. “By Mavame DePeykar. 12mo. 135 pages.. Price, 90 cents. 


| . c a a ENE ER ES Tal AEE EST A SEE 


Sample. copies of the above works for examination and supplies for introduction at re- . 
duced. rates.. Our Educational Catalogue, containing a list of over three hundred ‘standard 
school publications, sent free to- teachers and: school officers, on application: 


Address, . Dae ets i 
De ’APPELEPON: & CQ. 
| . 549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Se 


NEW AND —— BOOKS. 





We beg to announce the following New Series .of important Educational: 


Works, and to invite Teachers and Educationists to examine ARE, 
I. 


ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 


Editea by D: W, FiIsH, M. A, 

‘Tn this cous the Science of Arithmetic, both Oral (Meafal) and Written, in all its ‘various griiles ‘aad appli- 
cations to business Purposes, is thoroughly and practically treated in. $Wo comprehensive and’ well-graded books. 
~ The series is substantially bound tn cloth, andthe two Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate and 
beautiful designs. We claim to offerin this Series the cheapest, the best, and the handsomest Shorter-Course 
in Mathematics now before the public. 
FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 168 pages. Price, 50 Cents+ 
COMPLETE ARFTHMETIC, 508 pages. Price, $x. 4. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. Price, $2.00. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, 284 pages. Price, $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, 192 pages. Price, $1,235. 
Fhe COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is. also. published in Zwo Volumes, Part I. and Part IT, 

Price. 8o.cents:each. 





*,*We will send saniple copies-of THE- FIRST BOOK,:-axd of THE COMPLETE “ARITHMETIC, for, 


examination, with a view ta their introduction, on receipt of $x. 00 forthe two books; PART 1l.,.and-PART If, 
Jer 50 cents each» THE ALGEBRA ver $1.50; end-THE. PROBLEMS for $1.09 each. 
Ii. 


oenions cEOoC RAPHICAL COURSE. 


: By WiILLiaAM SWINTON. 
Author of. Word-Book Series ; Outlines of History ; Language Lessons, | Etc. 

“In the preparation of-these’ works the author has not been, content with making merely a skillful compilation ; “ 
has,.in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography, i in accordante with the most advanced methods -now- pursued in 
dur leading cities, and has introduced features of such-novelty and 5s hae that the wipieetion of these books 
must mark A NEW ERA JN GROGRAPHICAL TEACHING: . : : 

The Course is embodied in two beoks, namely : 





ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY ;. desigded asa ‘€lass-book for Sn and: 


Intermediate_Grades. and'as a complete Shorter Course. | 132 pageés,’8vo. $1.20. : 
COMPLETE COURSE: IN GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industfial, and-a a Special ‘Geography for 
each State i in the Udion. Prsigael asa Class-book, for Intermediate and sarap nade: 388 pages.-. 4to. ' -$2,00. 


$* TEx. 
WHITE'S PROGRESSIVE ART STUDIES. - 
“By GEORGE G. WHITH. 


Mr. Wurte-hassolved the préblem of a rational system of. Drawing adapted .to our common educational: wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in Oxe’ vear than has heretofore been possible in’ Five gears, and. at 
far less cost. The system is issued in the form of. Cards—the only proper way . of presenting ‘the copies. to’ the eye 
of the student —neatly:- encased in envelopes containing r2 each, with an apegerpany ing: Manual ‘of Instructions, and 
duplicate sheets*of blank drawing paper. ? , 

The whole course-when compléted will comprise’a thoroughly Comprebeisive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art ineliding Industedal, Ornamental, PaMsnhte Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, ete: 





Now Ready: 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES, | This series is compriséd of 48 Cards, saith picloubad in me a 
of 12 each, with duplicate sheets of Drawing. Paper, and an accompanying Manual of py ie ae for each “set. 


The sets are.desigdated as follows : 


Lines and their Combinations; ..., Price, 66 cents, | © “Lightiand: Shade. o> a eG . » «2% Price, 60.cents. 
Cubic Diagrams.) 20. eves. d+: , sa Price, 60-cents, ‘DD Practical Studies >. 005s oy ip eve es +Price, 60 cents. 


*5* We shali be pleased to send sample Setsof, the Lumentaly Sévies Sor examination, with a.gi¢w to intron 


duction, on receipi of $1.25. 
3 ISON, “BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., Publishers, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, 
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